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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Ten years ago the New-Cuurcu REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REviEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This pg¥b- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvVIEw is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its eleventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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A FAITH HELPFUL TO AGNOSTICS. 


AGNOSTICISM is a prominent characteristic of the present 
age. Not philosophers alone, nor the more highly educated, 
are affected by it, but multitudes besides, in and out of the 
churches. It is not so much natural science, with its pas- 
sion for accurate and positive knowledge, with its careful 
observation of phenomena and tendency to make the earthly 
senses the final test of truth —it is not natural science so 
much as it is the philosophy of Hume, Kant, and Herbert 
Spencer, which has given the impression that the super- 
natural and Divine are unknown and unknowable. In ad- 
dition to this, and as it were in confirmation of it, the re- 
ligious creeds and dogmas of the past have been discredited 
and rejected, and the churches are more and more neglected. 
And is not the reason frequently given, that no one knows, 
nor can know, the nature of God and the relation of men 
to Him? 

The great need of our day, then, is a faith which shall be 
helpful to agnostics. Such a faith must be unlike those of 
the past in appealing to reason, instead of superstition, and 
in having its foundations. laid firmly in the truths of natural 
science. Such a faith New-Churchmen believe they have 
found in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. And is it 
not a recommendation which ought to appeal especially to 
scientific minds, and to all minds in a scientific age, that 
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Swedenborg himself was an eminent scientist the greater 
part of his life; and that in becoming a theologian he never 
laid down the habits of thought and methods of study and 
demonstration which belong to modern science? He is the 
only scientist who has ever presented a complete system of 
religion. We have reason then to regard him as peculiarly 
qualified to be the scientific theologian of a scientific age. 
Are not his words therefore entitled to most careful and 
respectful consideration? Moreover, his appeal is to the 
reason. He asks no one to believe anything because he has 
said it. Indeed, he teaches the manifest truth that nothing 
can be believed until it is understood. Over the temple of 
wisdom for the New Church he beheld the inscription, Nunc 
LIcET ; now it is lawful to enter intellectually into the secrets 
of faith (True Christian Religion, 508). He understood the 
positions, thoughts, feelings, and difficulties of a scientific 
age as no other theologian could, for he had experienced 
them himself. We cannot do better, then, in presenting 
this faith, than to do so in the light of his experiences, and 
to a considerable extent in his own words, comparing them 
with the words of agnostic writers. But first let us see that 
we have a common understanding of what we mean by 
agnosticism. 

Prof. Robert Flint, in his large monograph on the subject 
says :— 

Gnosticism and agnosticism are as it were, two dangerous rocks — 
a Scylla and a Charybdis— which each man who embarks in quest of 
truth on the ocean of speculation will find ahead of him on his right 
hand and on his left; and if he would ever attain the end and object 
of his voyage he must steer between them, carefully shunning both. 
(Agnosticism, p. 27.) 


The Gnosties, we are informed, were a group in the early 
Christian Church who supposed themselves to have a gnosis, 
or knowledge, of a deeper and more precious kind than 
other men, of the Divine nature, the invisible world, matter 
and spirit, evil and redemption. But they could adduce no 
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evidence perceptible to the understandings of others of the 
truth of their theories. Professor Flint adds that this mode 
of thought was not new then, nor does it ever cease to exist. 
He says :— 

Wherever there is mysticism, with its ecstatic conditions of spirit 
and claims to especial illuminations and supernatural visions, there also» 
must be found what is akin to the gnosticism which disturbed the peace 
of the early Christian Church, and mysticism is a fountain fed from 
perennial streams. (/d#d., p. 25.) 


Mysticism and agnosticism are, then, the Scylla and 
Charybdis of philosophy. Gnosticism is the name assumed 
by a company of mystics in the second century, and agnosti- 
cism the name assumed by the leader of a company of scien- 
tific skeptics in the nineteenth century, namely, Professor 
Huxley. He says: — 

When I reached intellectual maturity, and began to ask myself 
whether I was an atheist, theist, or pantheist, a materialist or idealist, 
Christian or free-thinker, I found that the more I learned and reflected 
the less ready was the answer, until at last I came to the conclusion 
that I had neither art nor part with any of these denominations except 
the last. The one thing in which most of these good people were 
agreed was the one thing in which I differed from them. They were 
quite sure that they had attained a certain gnosis —had more or less 
successfully solved the problem of existence; while I was quite sure 
that I had not, and had a pretty strong conviction that the problem was 
insoluble. And with Hume and Kant on my side, I could not think 
myself presumptuous in holding fast by that opinion. (Collected 
Essays.) 


Here, by the way, notice the influence of Hume and Kant 
upon Professor Huxley, who originated the name agnos- 
tic, and doubtless did much to increase the state of agnos- 
ticism, for he goes on to say that he was the first to name 
himself an agnostic. 

Emerson called Swedenborg a mystic, and did more per- 
haps to fasten that name and conception upon him than 
any one else. Nevertheless in the same breath he says of 
him : — 
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_ This man, who appeared to his contemporaries a visionary, and elixir 
of moonbeams, no doubt led the most real life of any man then in the 
world; and now, when the royal and ducal Frederics, Cristierns, and 
Brunswicks, of that day, have slid into oblivion, he ‘begins to spread 
himself into the minds of thousands. ... The genius which was to 
penetrate the science of the age with a far more subtle science, to 
pass the bounds of space and time, venture into the dim spirit realm, 
and attempt to establish a new religion in the world, began its les- 
sons in quarries and forges, in the smelting-pot and crucible, in ship- 
yards and dissecting rooms. No one man is perhaps able to judge of 
the merits of his works on so many subjects. One is glad to learn that 
his books on mines and metals are held in the highest esteem by those 
~wwho understand these matters. It seems that he anticipated much 
science of the nineteenth century; anticipated in astronomy the dis- 
covery of the seventh planet . . . and the generation of the earths 
by the sun; . . . in chemistry, the atomic theory; . . . in anatomy, the 
discoveries of Schlichting, Monro, and Wilson, and first demonstrated 
the office of the lungs. (Representative Men, Third Lecture.) 


Is it not strange to call such a man of natural science a 
mystic? He would quite as well be cafled an agnostic. 
But when the truth is known he is seen to have steered suc- 
cessfully the middle course between Scylla and Charybdis, 
and to have been neither; for he never accepted any truth 
until it was logically demonstrated, and also proved by its 
phenomena; while on the other hand he never despaired 
of a revelation of the Infinite to the finite, which should 
also be a revelation of the soul and its immortality. Never- 
theless he agreed entirely with the agnostics that the abso- 
lute, unconditioned Infinite is unknowable to the finite. 
What agnostic could write more decidedly than he in the 
following, found in his work on “ The Infinite and the Final 
Cause of Creation.” We read :— 


Having thus at last attained to confession of the Infinite, so that, 
nolens volens, reason is obliged to admit a something that is utterly un- 
known, and can never be resolved by the known, a being who is properly 
termed Infinite — let us now take this confession and tacit admission, 
and proceed onwards, and see whether we can, by reason, attain to a 
still more distinct acknowledgment, that there is an Infinite, or that 
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God is infinite, and that God is the author and producer of nature. 
(Edition of 1902, p. 29.) 


And that he never neglected the methods of investiga- 
tion required by agnostics is shown by his words in the 
work entitled, “The Economy of the Animal Kingdom.” 
We read :— 


Hence in order that these sciences may be available, we must have 
recourse to experiment and to the phenomena of the senses; without 
which they would remain in a state of bare theory and bare capability 
of aiding us. . . . For these reasons | am strongly persuaded, that the 
essence and nature of the soul, its influx into the body, and the recip- 
rocal action of the body, can never come to demonstration, without 
these doctrines [of discrete degrees], combined with a knowledge of 
anatomy, pathology, and psychology, nay even of physics, and especially 
of the auras of the world. . . . This, and no other, is the reason that, 
with diligent study and intense application, I have investigated the anat- 
omy of the body, and principally the human, so far as it is known 
from experience. . . . In doing this, | may perhaps have gone beyond 
the ordinary limits of inquiry, so that but few of my readers may be. 
able to distinctly understand me. But thus far I have felt bound to 
venture, for I have resolved, cost what it may, to trace out the nature 
of the human soul. (Boston edition, 1868, Vol. II., p. 206.) 


How far removed all this is from mysticism! Indeed, 
who can conceive of d Baconian mystic? Swedenborg 
never departed from these scientific methods, even after the 
senses of his spiritual body were opened, permitting him to 
investigate the objective phenomena of the other world, so 
that he did not become a mystic even then. How, then, 
shall we account for the trepidation of Immanuel Kant, 
whose philosophy has been the great stimulant of modern 
agnosticism, upon the alleged discovery that his writings 
resembled those of Emanuel Swedenborg? Mr. Benjamin 
Worcester, in his “Life of Swedenborg,” says that the 
alarm was occasioned by the impression that Swedenborg 
was a mystic. At all events Kant wrote about it as fol- 
lows :— 
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The system of Swedenborg is unfortunately very similar to my own © 
philosophy. It is not impossible that my rational views may be con- 
sidered absurd by reason of that affinity. As to the offensive com- 
parison, I declare, we must either suppose greater intelligence and 
truth at the basis of Swedenborg’s writings than first impressions ex- 
cite, or that it is a mere accident when he coincides with my system — 
a lusus maturae. Such a wonderful agreement exists between his doc- 
trines and the deepest results of reason, that there is no other alterna- 
tive whereby the correspondence can be explained. (Worcester’s Life, 
p. 125.) 

Since Swedenborg wrote when Kant was a boy, there is 
another alternative possible, namely, that Kant had learned 
more from Swedenborg than he thought it expedient to 
confess. 

Agnosticism, however, is not confined to these philoso- 
phers, nor is modern agnosticism to be attributed entirely 
to the influence of Hume, Kant, and Huxley. The Century 
Dictionary gives the following definition of the Agnostic :— 


One of a class of thinkers who disclaim any knowledge of God or of 
the ultimate nature of things. They hold that human knowledge is 
limited to. experience, and that since the absolute and unconditioned, 
if it exists at all, cannot fall within experience, we have no right to 
assert anything whatever in regard to it. 


And then the Dictionary goes on to show its existence in 
the Christian Church by the following extract from the 
Popular Science Monthly : — 

That bold thinker in the third century, Clement of Alexandria, de- 
clares . . . that the process of theology is, with regard to its doctrine 
of God, negative and agnostic, always setting forth what God is not, 
rather than what He is.’ (Vol. xxv. 79.) 


The Church has always. taught that the nature of God, 
as He is in Himself, is an inscrutable mystery. But now 
it is drifting so far into agnosticism as to endeavor to ex- 
plain the miracles of the Bible upon a basis of natural law 
only, and to account for the Sacred Scriptures as the wri- 
tings of men only, and to criticize them like other books, 
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and to speak of the life after death as “only a hope.” A 
minister of Evangelical connection once said to the writer: 
“I know nothing about the trinity, I have read the great 
theologians and have reached the conclusion that they knew 
nothing about it.” Another minister, after listening for 
some time to the New-Church doctrine of the life beyond 
the grave, arose and dismissed the subject, saying: “I know 
nothing of eschatology, and do not expect to until after 
death,” meaning that he considered it unknowable. How 
often members of Christian Churches are heard to say: 
“ There is no light from the grave. No one has come back 
to tell us of what lies beyond.” Thus the modern spirit 
of agnosticism may be found quite as commonly within 
as without the churches. This has encouraged Herbert 
Spencer to put forth the religion of the Unknowadle asa 
distinct improvement upon Christianity, because it is sin- 
cere, rational, and a practical necessity. ‘If we cannot know 
God it is worse than futile, and savors of superstition, to 
think that we“ do. Urging such claig® for his philosophy, 
that it is capable of introducing a religion of the Un- 
knowable, which is superior to, and destined to supersede 
Christianity, it seems strange that Herbert Spencer should 
have objected to being called an agnostic. But perhaps the 
explanation may be found in the odium which has been 
associated with the name in Common thought as applying 
' to the foes of religion. Frances Power Cobbe has said: — 


While the old Atheist sheltered his vice beyond a rampart of un- 
belief where no appeals could reach him, the new Agnostic honestly 
maintains that his opinions are the very best foundations for virtue. 
(Peak in Darien, p. 3.) 


Is not this Professor Huxley's reason for rejecting the 
_ old-fashioned name of skeptic, and inventing the new name 
of agnostic for himself? The term skeptic, as well as the 
term atheist, had become associated in common thought 
with the Psalmist’s words: “The fool hath said in his 
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heart, there is no God. Corrupt are they, and have done 
abominable iniquity” (Ps. liii. 1). Moral fools, those who 
wished to live evil lives, and to excuse and justify them- 
selves by skeptical and atheistical reasoning, were meant. 
Genuine agnostics are not to be thought of in that class 
at all. They are rather earnest seekers after truth and 
advocates of morality. Their motto is, “sweetness and 
light”; their ideal, altruism. They revolt at the false 
dogmas of the past. In their pursuit of natural science 
and philosophy they have learned to recognize the limita- 
tions of the human mind; nevertheless, they rejoice in its 
genuine achievements. Are they not to be regarded as the 
natural fruit of this new age of freedom and reason, and 
to be dealt with sympathetically ? 

Swedenborg always so deals with them, and urges it as 
a duty. For instance, he writes :— 


Assuredly pains and labor are needed to enable us to convince the 
mind when in error. Thus, if we hear any one speaking philosophically, 
as above described, we cannot possibly acquiesce in all he says, or be 
silent before his arguments. On the contrary, we are bound to talk 
with him, to take up his discourse, and to convince or vanquish him 
by reason . . . in short by his own philosophy. . . . Duty requires us 
to discuss reasons by reasons, particularly in matters and points of 
faith, which affect the human mind so powerfully, that when once the 
individual is convinced of them by reason, there is nothing whatever 

. nor death itself that can. afterwards make him swerve from them; 
so greatly does the mind respect itself. (The Infinite, p. 21.) 


Spencer claims, like Clement of Alexandria, already men- 
tioned, that in every religion God is worshipped as ultimately 
unknown and unknowable. His own words are as follows :— 


However imperfectly this higher faith is at first realized, we yet see 
in altars “ to the unknown and unknowable God,” and in the worship of 
a God that cannot by any searching be found out, that there is a clearer 
recognition of the inscrutableness of creation. Further developments 
of theology, ending in such assertions as that, “a God understood would 
be no God at all,” and, “to think that God is as we can think Him to 
be, is blasphemy,” exhibit this recognition still more distinctly; and it 
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pervades all the cultivated theology of the present day. (First Princi- 
ples, American fourth edition, p. 38.) 


Now let us see how Swedenborg treats the same subject. 
In the beginning of his “ Principia,” discussing the means of 
the true philosopher he writes : — 


The philosopher sees, indeed, that God governs His creation by 
rules and mechanical laws, and that the soul governs the body in a 
similar manner; he may even know what those rules and mechanical 
laws are; but to know the nature of that Infinite Being, from whom, as 
from their fountain, all things in the world derive their existence and 
subsistence — to know, I say, the nature of that Supreme Intelligence 
with its infinite arcana — this is an attainment beyond the sphere of his 
limited capacity. When, therefore, the philosopher has arrived at the 
end of his studies, even supposing him to have acquired so complete a 
knowledge of all mundane things that nothing more remains for him to 
learn, he must there stop; for he can never know the nature of the 
Infinite Being, of his Supreme Intelligence, Supreme Providence, 
Supreme Love, Supreme Justice, and other infinite attributes. He will 
therefore acknowledge that, in respect to this supremely intelligent and 
wise/Being, his knowledge is nothing; he will hence most profoundly 
venerate Him with the utmost devotion of soul, so that at the mere 
thought of Him, his whole frame, or membranous and sensitive system, 
will awfully, yet sweetly tremble, from the inmost to the outmost prin- 
ciples of its being. (Principia, Part I., Chap. L., p. 35.) 


Thus far do we find Swedenborg in agreement with 
agnostic philosophy. And he never had occasion to re- 
cede from this position. In his work on “The Infinite,” 
he says : 


I will also go farther, and grant that not angels . . . can penetrate 
into the essence of the infinity of God. I will further add, that from 
reasoning of this kind, there is no help against our falling into doubt 
respecting infinity, for we cannot perceive it by analogy with what we 
know already. (p. 18.) 


In his “ True Christian Religion” he says that if one tries 
to perceive the immensity and eternity of God, it is as if his 
mind were falling into a swoon, and if he persists in pene- 
trating into such things, he falls into a delirium, and from 
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this is led to a denial of God. (True Christian Religion, 
31.) 

David Hume, the father perhaps of modern agnosticism, 
who seemed to sweep away all the foundations of positive 
knowledge with his inexorable logic, exhibited the agnostic’s 
need of an enlightened faith in the very things undermined ; 
for he wept at his mother’s grave and answered a friend as 
follows : — 

Though I throw out my speculations to entertain the learned and 


metaphysical world, yet in other things I do not think so differently 
from the rest of the world as you imagine. 


Professor Flint says : — 


Hume did not profess to be a philosopher except when he was 
philosophizing. He did not attempt to conform to his skepticism, when 
he wrote on political subjects, or composed the history of England, or 
enjoyed the society of his friends. Why should he be supposed to have 
done so inregard to religion? Is it because he had occasionally spoken 
as if his theories undermined religion merely, and metaphysical specula- 
tion, and has even told the students of science that theirs is the only 
kind of knowledge worth possessing? But he has explicitly told the 
theologians that faith cannot be overthrown by reason, and that Divine 
Revelation is the most solid of foundations. (Agnosticism, p. 158.) 


Hume was doubtless skeptical of his own skepticism ; but 
he was thorough and consistent, and demonstrated that the 
doubt which reason raises in regard to the ultimate reality 
of Divine and spiritual things, extends equally to the ulti- 
mate reality of natural things, and when you thus undermine 
confidence in one kind of knowledge, you must undermine 
it in all kinds. If you say you have no grounds for belief in 
the reality of God and the human soul, you must at the same 
time confess that you have no better grounds for belief in 
the reality of matter and the material body. Like Noah’s 
raven, agnosticism can find no resting-place for its feet. It 
must acknowledge the fallibility and limitations of the 
human mind inall directions. Of itself it can know nothing. 
What then is left? A humble acknowledgment of de- 
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pendence upon the Creator for the efficiency of reason, for 
illumination and instruction. 

But this does not mean the abandonment of the use of 
the five senses and of the rational faculty —far from it. It 
means a rational use of both science and Revelation, with 
confidence that He who gives both gives them in essential 
agreement, when properly understood. The eye cannot see 
without light ; but with light alone it is subject t@ constant 
illusions. It must have the light of reason from within, as 
well as the light of the natural sun from without, in order to 
see aright. So is it with all knowledge. Natural science 
alone, or Divine Revelation alone, subjects the mind to illu- 
sions. But in the light of both together, the mind can see 
the truth. When Revelation interprets nature, then nature 
interprets Revelation. The migtake of agnosticism is in 
neglecting the light of Divine Revelation, and the mistake 
of mysticism is in neglecting the light of natural science 
and experience. 

In this Swedenborg held successfully an even course be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. Let us see how he did this in 
regard to the supreme object of knowledge, the Creator, 
confessed by both agnostics and mystics to be infinite and 
unknowable in his Divine essence. Sympathetically he 
takes up the reasoning of the agnostics as follows : — 

If then primitive nature existed from a cause, the cause could not be 
finite either in itself or in its origin; for if it were it also would require 
a cause to finite it. (The Infinite, p. 25.) 


Herbert Spencer wrote to the same effect : — 


Though the Absolute cannot in any manner or degree be known, in 
the strict sense of knowing, yet we find that its positive existence is a 
necessary datum of consciousness; that so long as consciousness con- 
tinues we cannot for an instant rid it of this datum ; and that thus the 
belief which this datum constitutes has a higher warrant than any other 
whatever. (First Principles, Chap. V., Sec. 27.) 

R 
From this point Swedenborg invites his agnostic com- 
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panions to follow him, by their own processes of reasoning, 
to a most remarkable conclusion, which is entirely in accord 
with Revelation, but is nevertheless a self-evident truth of 
pure logic. He demonstrates that since the finite must be 
produced from the Infinite, and since it can have no ratio, 
or relation, to the Infinite without some merus to bridge 
¢ across, there must be such a merus. And as it has relations 
with both the Infinite and the finite it must be itself in- 
finite in one direction and finite in the other. Thus the 
nexus is seen to be neither natural nor mechanical, geomet- 
rical nor physical, but nevertheless all things of creation 
stand related to the First Cause, the Infinite, by means of 
it. Therefore by means of it creation must proceed to the 
realization of its final purpose, which also must be infinite, 
since it originates in and belongs to the Infinite. Thus 
three Infinites appear as a necessity of logic which must 
be essentially one. The Infinite First Cause, The Infinite 
Nexus, which reaches the finite, and the Infinite Final 
Cause, to which the Nexus proceeds. This is the trinity 
of the Infinite offered to agnostic philosophy by Sweden- 
borg as a necessity of rational thought. The One who is, 
who was, and who is to come—the Almighty. And so far 
as we, the finite, are concerned, this trinity is in the Wexus, 
in its power to reach us and confer upon us the benefits 
of creation. 

Turning then from natural science and reason to Revela- 
tion, the VVerus is the Word, of which John writes : — 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. By Him were all things made, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made. In Him was life, and the life 
was the light of men. (JOHN i. 1-4.) | 


Swedenborg says :— 


I wish then only to draw this conclusion, that if any one tells me the 
same thing that I myself have arrived at, 1 am bound to believe him 
on the simple ground that I believe myself... . And if he tells me 
many particulars which go to confirm it, then it would be fair to believe 
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that he had reasoned more deeply than I. Hence the mind that would 
not be deceived lays hold of both that which is concurrent with its own 
reasoning, and that which other minds superadd, and which appears 
to be not at variance... . Let us now see whether God Himself, or 
the Infinite, has not been pleased to reveal to us this very thing [the 
Nexus.) (The Infinite, p. 100.) 


Then Swedenborg shows how the Son of God of the 
Gospels reveals the Nexus, and is the Nexus, and how a 
great many particulars of greatest value are added to 
philosophy by Revelation. 

But this is not all. Swedenborg returns to his reasoning 
with the agnostics, and, by their own processes of thought, 
shows how man is the ultimate effect in the world by which 
the Infinite Divine purpose of creation can be accomplished. 
He continues : — 


It follows in all reason, that there must be something divine, or 
receptive of the Divine in man; otherwise the end is not attained, 
But hear now in what this divine or infinite predication may consist. 
Not certainly in the fact that man is an animal, and has senses to enjoy 
the world, nor in the fact that he has a soul, for his soul is finite, and 
can contain nothing of the Infinite. Neither in reason, which is the 
effect of the cooperation between the soul and the body ; which, as they 
are both finite, so the effect of both is finite; therefore it does not lie 
in reason. So far we find nothing divine in man. Where is that 
then which appears to be nowhere, and yet is necessary to realize the 
Divine end? ... It lies in the circumstance, that man can acknowl- 
edge, and does acknowledge, God; that he can believe, and does 
believe, that God is infinite; that though he is ignorant of the nature 
of the Deity, yet he can acknowledge His existence; and this without 
the shadow of doubt; and especially does it consist in this further 
privilege, that, by undoubting faith, he is sensible in love, or delight 
resulting from love, of a peculiar connection with the Infinite. But 
where he doubts he doe$ not acknowledge, and the Divine is not in 
him. (The Infinite, p. 111.) 


Thus all worship, realized in the acknowledgment of the 
presence of the Lord with men, and the sense of delight 
experienced in loving Him, and living from Him, is from 
the Divine Nexus in us, aye, it is the very dwelling of the 
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Divine in us, and that Divine is the Infinite, in us but not 
of us. Hence the later teaching, namely, that all worship 
is from the Lord and to the Lord, and by means of it con- 
junction of man with God is given. Worship is the Nexus, 
for worship is love, and love is infinite on the Divine side, 
but on the human its effect upon us is finite. How im- 
pressive, in view of this result of agnostic. reasoning, does 
the invitation given at the beginning of our Sabbath serv- 
ice become, saying: “Jehovah is in His holy temple; let 
all the earth keep silence before Him.” | 

Is it not the proclamation of a blessed and mighty truth 
if the Nexus, the Divine principle of worship, is then re- 
ceived and active in the souls and bodies of the congrega- 
tion? How precious does the meaning of the gospel prom- 
ise then become, saying: “‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
(Matt. xviii. 20.) | | 

To gather in the Lord’s name is to assemble for worship ; 
then the Nexus, the Lord Jesus, the Divine principle of 
worship, is received, and the Divine end of creation is ac- 
complished, namely, the union of the finite with the Infinite 
by love. 

We gather in His name, thus effectively on the Sabbath, 
when we have been gathering in His name through the 
week, in the home and in the various occupations of life, 
keeping the Ten Commandments in acknowledgment of 
Him as the Divine Author and Giver. When we thus live, 
the Lord will abide in us as the Divine principle of our 
obedience, making it worship in the life, and removing all 
doubts of the importance of worship, private and public, on 
the Sabbath, for Jehovah will be in His holy temple, and all 
the earth will keep silence before Him. | 

When men failed thus to acknowledge the Infinite, Jeho- 
vah and the Divine was therefore no longer in them, 
although a beautiful temple with sacrificial service still 
stood at Jerusalem as an empty representative of it. The 
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Divine incarnation was given in Jesus —a perfect living 
temple filled with the Divine Infinite— One among men 
who could perfectly, and at length infinitely, acknowledge 
the Father, and thus receive and be the Nexus, the Divine 
principle of worship, of love, of conjunction infinitely. 

Thus the final purpose of creation, when men failed, was 
attained by means of the virgin birth, the Son of God and 
the Son of Man, the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning 
and the End, the First and the Last, the Almighty. 

What He is in Himself we cannot know. What He is in 
us, as the Divine principle of our worship, is unknowable. 
But what that Divine principle led Him to be and do as a 
Divine Man on earth, and leads us to do and become, when 
we follow in His footsteps, we may know from the gospels 
and from countless blessed experiences in our own lives. 
We know that it made Him, and will make us, loving, wise, 
and useful. We know that it makes all the goodness, truth, 
and happiness of heaven, and of our homes and of our em- 
ployments even now. Thus as the poet says (NEw-CHURCH 
Review, Vol. VII., p. 58) :— 


God hides Himself within the love 
Of those whom we love best; 
The smiles and tones that make our homes, 
Are shrines by Him possessed. 


H. CLINTON Hay. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF REVELATION. 


WHEN the question whether the Writings are the Word, 
or how far they may be considered so, is agitating the 
Church, little apology is needed for presenting some consid- - 
erations which, while we do not discuss the main issue, may 
shed a sidelight upon it. These considerations relate to the 
possible limitations which in the Divine order are naturally 
imposed by man on the mental reception of truths revealed 
by means of human agencies. To place the subject of con- 
sideration definitely in view, we will state what is here meant 
by revelation. It means the disclosure of spiritual truths 
otherwise undiscoverable, that man may have knowledge of 
them. Thus we are concerned with the limitations which 
human agencies impose on the disclosure of such knowledge. 

It would be inexcusable here * to detail the teaching of 
the New Church respecting the nature and manner of rev- 
elation itself, yet we must crave indulgence if some of its 
salient features are recalled. We are asking ourselves, 
within what limitations, if any, is revelation made, and first 
in the Word itself? It would appear that, in the beginning, 
there were no natural limitations within which revelation 
was confined, for we are told that they of the Most Ancient 
Church received truth revealed by direct speech with the 
Lord and with angels (Arcana Ccelestia, 125, 895); but that 
the third posterity after them had no faith in matters re- 
vealed unless they also had corroborative evidence from the 
senses of sight and touch (ibid., 198, 608). Without 
explicit knowledge of the condition of the natural senses 
of these people, we are yet able to see that, whatever 
that condition was, it imposed a limitation on their recep- 


* This essay was first read before the Ministers and Leaders of the General 
Conference of the Newf/hurch in Great Britain. 
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tion of revealed truth. Indeed a state of unity between the 
spiritual and the natural appears to be needed in order that 
revelation may be possible, for the human of the Lord Him- 
self could receive light only when in intimate association 
with the Divine (ibid., 3382). When the revelation, how- 
ever, which was made to the most ancient people was closed, 
another order succeeded it, and this was by means of rep- 
resentations (ibid., 10632). It seems then that the condi- 
tion of the recipients imposed successively restricting limita- 
tions on the disclosure of truth, until at length the rev- 
elation disclosed no more than the natural faculties could 
themselves acquire ; for then the knowledge of what the 
representations represented was excluded by the increasing 
crassness of the naturalism through which all things were 
viewed. 

The prophets were those to whom truth was revealed, 
and through whom it was conveyed to the people (Arcana 
Coelestia, 2534). Yet they heard a voice, they saw a vision, 
or they dreamed a dream, but they had no perception, 
and the revelation was merely verbal or visual without 
uncovering the interior significance of the thing told or 
shown (ibid., 5121). Often the prophets had not even a 
consciousness of their own doings; they wrote as mere 
vehicles of thought, without voluntarily thinking, and with- 
out perception of what was signified by their writing (ibid., 
7055). If the prophet himself saw nothing of the highly 
exalted significance of his writing, but only that sense 
which was taken up from his own mental material to be 
the fitting garment of the spiritual factors, how was it 
with those to whom the prophet’s words were addressed? 
Did they see more than the natural scope of the language 
_ allowed? Or, to put our question in another form and at 
the same time give it a wider application, how far was the 
Word of God a revelation to the people of Israel? If they 
saw, and could see, by reason of their spiritual blindness, no 
more than the natural sense of the Word, then the Word as 
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to that sense was to them no revelation at all, for nothing 
above their natural faculties was discovered. And the rea- 
son of this is not far off. They had so conditioned their 
mental sight by the most exterior exercise of it, that the 
lowest sense of the Word was the measure of their mental 
penetration, and they saw no further than the material which 
their own conditions provided. “They limited the Holy 
One of Israel.” (Ps. Ixxviii. 41.) 

It may thus be seen that there are two limiting influences 
of which we must take account, namely, those belonging to 
the means or instrument through whom the truth to be re- 
vealed is made known, and those necessarily arising from 
the state of those to whom the truth is delivered. Of 
course, the truths to be revealed are in themselves illimit- 
able, but their unlimited range never comes within the view 
of the conditioned mind. In other words, while the subject 
of revelation is infinite, nevertheless, because it passes 
through gradually descending media to reach its ultimate 
recipient, it receives a series of conditioning limitations, until 
at length it stands almost equaled by the mental state of 
man at the time when the revelation is made. We digress 
a moment in order to recall, in connection with this sug- 
gested change produced in the course of time, that the rev- 
elations made by Moses had a different character from 
those made by the prophets (Arcana Ccelestia, 1786). Re- 
suming then, if we ask, Within what limits was revelation 
made in the Word? we may without hesitation reply that 
though the subject emanated from the Divine Itself, and, 
therefore, was the thought of the Infinite One, yet when it 
is to be disclosed to a means, and by that means delivered to 
man, it is limited in the process by the mental range of 
each, both the instrument and the recipient. The letter of 
the Word expresses the limits by which the Divine is 
bounded on the natural plane, although ascending above that 
plane there are no limits. This, however, can only be so 
where there are ascending senses and interior and more in- 
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terior significations. Each prophet, each gospel, in its ulti- 
mate expression, is the form and image, the standard and 
measure, of the man who wrote it. In this it differs in no 
respect from any other writing ; not so with respect to those 
planes of its structure which are clothings drawn from the 
spiritual and celestial heavens. Yet the Word in the spiri- 
tual heavens has the limitations of those heavens, and in the 
celestial heavens their limitations; for in each heaven the 
Word reaches an ultimate beneath which for that heaven 
the Word does not exist. 

Everything in the natural world bears the impress of that 
world, and only progress in the plane of life proper to it can 
effect an extension of the limits which are here set to every 
knowledge and perception in it. Only so can the change, 
as well as to inwardness and breadth, be accounted for which 
we observe in succeeding times. The perceptions of to-day 
are more interior and larger than were those of preceding 
times ; and this can only be explained by the fact that from 
the new heaven a new earth is being moulded. But what- 
ever may be the extent to which the mental perception of 
the natural world may progress, we may be assured that it 
will ever condition the range of revelation. It is still a new 
earth that is being moulded. Yet there would be no prog- 
ress among those who receive the revealed truth, if in its 
- ultimate form it stood no higher then they do. We are jus- 
tified in the belief that the means of revelation is always a 
man in advance of the surrounding people, so that while the 
scope of truth as disclosed, in its natural expression, is equal 
to that of the natural intelligence, it nevertheless is expressed 
through a*mind of higher calibre than that of the general 
populace. 

Will this contention apply to the revelation respecting the 
Word, and by means of the Word, which the Lord made in 
His second advent, and for which He used as His instru- 
ment Emanuel Swedenborg, the Swede, and so made him 
His especial servant? It does. Let us consider the matter. 
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‘What the Lord disclosed to Emanuel Swedenborg, Sweden- 


borg expressed in those theological works written and pub- 


. lished by him. The books were written in the Latin tongue, 


and according to the natural speech of man. That language 
has no pretensions, even in its most exalted style, to spiri- 
tuality. These writings make no claim that their construc- 
tion differs from that of other human compositions, though 
the doctrine of them was received from the Lord while the 
writer read the Word. They set forth in intelligible phrases 


‘the teaching of the Word; they are about the Word, explain- 


ing its contents, and describing its subjects so far as natural 
phraseology will do it; but they are no more the Word itself 
than a treatise on anatomy is ahuman body. They have no 
interior sense ; they are not expressed in terms of symbolic 
correspondents ; and if the reader can exhaust their natural 
meaning he will reach all there is in them. Under the guid- 
ance of their teaching we may learn of what there is above 
the letter of the Word, but we see then only so far as our 
own natural faculties will permit, and not at all spiritually. 
Let me explain. Swedenborg, whose illumination consisted 
in the Lord opening his spiritual sight so that he could see 
spiritual realities, saw the causal relation between those 
realities and their natural correspondents; and what he 
saw he stated in as adequate language as possible, for 
the reader's apprehension. With the seer, then, the corres- 
pondence of the natural with the spiritual was experimental 
knowledge, for he saw it. We have not seen it; with us the 
knowledge is imparted, not obtained by personal open sight. 
That is, we do not perceive the spiritual, we only acquire 
information about it, and that by means of learning the 
significations of certain correspondents. So that while the 
seers knowledge was direct or perceptive, ours is not per- 
ceptive but only imparted. We have no vision through the 
natural into the spiritual, either with regard to existing 
things or the sense of things; we only affix the learned spir- 
itual signification to natural terms, and without the knowl- 
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edge of such significations in the memory we should know 
nothing of the Word’s inner spirit; otherwise there was no 
need for the last revelation. 

Here let us interpolate a further explanation. FExistent 
things in the natural world correspond to spiritual realities, 
because they are the created effects of the spiritual causes 
to which they correspond ; men and the acts of men in the 
representative ages represented the interplay of spiritual 
principles; but the record in the Word of these deeds, 
using the names of correspondents and representatives, spir- 
itually signzfy the relations involved; and in this case the 
sense of the narrative in the sphere of natural mentality, 
signifies the sense as it appears in the realm of spirit, that 
sense being the thought of angels about the spiritual entities 
to which the things on earth correspond or which the per- 
sons represent. Now that of which man has no experience, 
conscious and perceptible, is that of which he has no direct 
knowledge. We do not see into the world of spirit, and 
hence do not see that to which correspondents correspond. 
We have not seen the representations, and therefore have 
not seen that which is represented. And although we have 
a conscious understanding of the sense of the chronicles in 
the Divine Word about these things in their natural order, 
we have not any consciousness of, what the angels see while 
the natural sense is alive in our minds, for we are not con- 
sciously in angelic light and natural light at the same time. 
This fact points to a limitation which bounds the discovery 
of spiritual truth. 

There were, of course, limits to the revelation which the 
Lord made ¢o Swedenborg, but there are more restricted 
limits to the revelation which He makes ‘through Sweden- 
borg. To what degree he saw above the level of our per- 
céption it is impossible for us to tell, because probably the 
natural man will never be equal to his sight; but when 
Swedenborg wrote what the Lord had granted him to see, 
he necessarily reduced it to the terms of natural perception 
in the natural world. Presumably what was seen in his 
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Spiritual mind became thought in the natural mind, and 
was finally expressed in natural terms. He wrote in the 
language of this world, a language which, as he himself de- 
clares (Heaven and Hell, 237), has nothing in common with 
that of the spiritual world, and is therefore incapable of 
fitly expressing spiritual ideas per se. That is, the Writings 
are not expressed in the terms of spiritual speech, even 
when they explain the inner sense of the Word. The 
words the writer employed, already had their meaning and 
connotation, and the images they excite now are in the 
natural mind, and were similarly excited before he used 
them. His use did not make the natural language spiri- 
tual. To be sure, they are brought into such connection 
that truths of doctrine are given to our natural apprehen- 
sion, which had long been obscured and lost; but we must 
not suppose that the doctrines of Christian faith in their 
true form and natural statement are spiritual thoughts; nor 
can we think that an explanation of the Word's spiritual 
sense given in natural language is the spiritual sense. 
There are many indications in the Writings themselves of 
the limitations which natural language imposed on the reve- 
lation granted to Swedenborg by the Lord. To instance a 
few taken at random. In “Arcana Cceelestia,” 3337, we 


read :— 


The imagination of man consists solely of forms and species of such 
things as he has apprehended by bodily vision, wonderfully varied, and, 
if I may use the expression, modified. But his interior imagination or 
thought consists solely of forms and species of such things as he has 
imbibed by the mind’s vision, still more wonderfully varied, and, ¢f / 
may use the expression, modified. 


The writer's difficulty in getting what he saw into lan- 
guage is here confessed. He tells us in effect that the 
terms are not sufficient for the need. A few numbers fur- 
ther on (Arcana Ccoelestia, 3343), when the question is the 
contrast between the speech of exterior and that of interior 


angels, we read :— 
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The speech of angels of the interior heaven is still more beautifully 
and pleasantly representative, but the ideas, which are formed repre- 
sentatively, ave not expressible by words, and if they were to be ex- 
pressed by any, they would exceed not only the apprehension, but also 
the belief. 

Speaking again (Arcana Coelestia, 3344) of the speech 
of the angels of the third heaven, it is declared to be “such 
that it cannot be apprehended by any idca, consequently it 
cannot be described.” In “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
239, we are told that when a man becomes an angel “he 
speaks things ineffable, and, to the natural man, incompre- 
hensible.” Further, if the intelligence of the celestial angels 
is incomprehensible to the spiritual angels, and that of the 
spiritual equally transcends the intelligence of the natural 
angels (De Verbo, 24), how can it be otherwise than that 
“the things which angels speak together are incomprehen- 
sible to man” (Arcana Ceelestia, 7381)? And as this is so, 
the natural mind of Swedenborg could not but lay restric- 
tions on his expression of what he saw and heard with his 
spiritual mind. How often do we find the seer declaring 
that some theme he would elucidate is ineffable, yet he at- 
tempts to press some description of it into language. 

In “Heaven and Hell,” 239, we read that,— 

Angels can express by one word what man cannot express by a 
thousand words. The ideas of their thought also comprehend things 
which man cannot conceive, much less utter. This is why the things 
which have been heard and seen in heaven are said to be ineffable, and 
such as ear hath not heard nor eye seen. That this is so, it has been 
granted me to know by experience. I have sometimes been let into the 
state in which the angels are, and in that state I have spoken with them ; 
and then I understood all; but when I was brought back to my former 
state, and thus into the natural thought proper to man, and wished to 
recollect what I had heard, I could not; for there were thousands of 
things not adapted to the ideas of natural thought, thus not expressi- 
ble at all by human words, but only by variegations of heavenly light. 


Here we have Swedenborg’s own explanation of the situa- - 
tion. Angels can express in a single word what human 
language cannot convey in a thousand. Of it Swedenborg 
himself had experience, for at times when he had received 
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angelic ideas, upon returning to the state of his natural 
mind in which he would have related what he had heard, he 
was incapable of even recalling it, much less could human 


language express it. 


This and similar declarations do not stand alone to show 
that when Swedenborg would have set down in words 
the spiritual ideas revealed, his natural mind imposed the 
restrictions proper to the natural world on them. There 
are evidences that his natural mind was the sphere of his 
consciousness when he wrote, besides the evident fact that 
it could not have been otherwise. It is not necessary to 
cite these ; but two may be mentioned to show how his na- 
tive method of thought sometimes obtruded on his written 
language. In the “Doctrine of Life,” 72, where the truth 
that “so far as any one shuns murder of every kind, as sin, 
so far he has love towards the neighbour,” is being illus- 
trated ‘by examples, the cases of a priest, a magistrate, a 
merchant, and a laborer, are given. In the Latin the 
priest is called homo sacerdos, and this has been translated, 
“aman a priest,’ because it has not been observed that the 
writer, though writing in Latin, was thinking as a Swede 
and literally translating his thought, also that in his native 
tongue a clergyman is called prestman, which being trans- 
ferred to Latin becomes /owfm saccrdos. Another instance 
of the writer’s mental habit as a Swede may be seen in his 
occasional use of the Latin mempe. When a Swede wishes 
to become explicit in that part of a phrase which defines 
the scope of his thought, unlike the English speaker, he 
sometimes introduces the word xam/igen immediately before 
the term to be specialized. He says, for instance, Det ar 
nimligen icke han, som gjorde det (It is namely not he that 
did it). Or to quote a modern instance of a Swede trans- 
lating his thought while writing in English, “ From the first 
I had namely been wondering what he had to do with the 
matter.” In “Arcana Ceelestia,” 3308, we havea case of Swe- 
denborg doing the same thing. We read: “ Zhe boys grew 
up, signifies the first state, namely (empc), of the conjunction 
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of good and truth.” The custom of our tongue would re- 
quire us to say, “the first state of the conjunction of good 
and truth” ; the word “namely” being unnecessary. Other 
instances of Swedish idioms appearing in Swedenborg’s 
Latin could be advanced, but the cases cited are sufficient 
to show that his natural mind was the sphere of his con- 
sciousness when he was writing his theological works. 
There is, however, one more important truth to be adduced 
here. Spiritual things exist and operate above the limita- 
tions of space and time; spiritual thought is similarly free ; 
but natural things and thought can never escape them. So 
we read :— 

Man cannot have a single thought even in the smallest degree, but 
what derives something from time and space, whereas the angels derive 
nothing therefrom, but instead thereof they derive their thoughts from 
state as to esse and existere. 

Swedenborg was aman. Yea, notwithstanding the reve- 
lation which the Lord was pleased to make to him and 
through him, so that none can surpass it or add to it, and 
although human thought may never comprehend in full all 
that is thus revealed, the fact remains that Swedenborg 
was a man, and his teaching respecting man applies to 
himself. 

In approaching the last phase of our subject, that which 
relates to the recipient’s restricting influence on revela- 
tion, it is perhaps needless to remark, that a book means 
nothing until it is read, and then (whatever it may have 
meant to the writer) it only means to the reader what his 
already acquired knowledge permits. The meaning of the 
truths revealed by means of the Writings of Swedenborg 
is circumscribed, after the limitations of his mind, by the 
natural comprehension of his reader. When the Lord fore- 
told His second advent, did He promise to remove the 
obscuring clouds? The declared law—the law that will 
remain — is, “they shall see the Son of Man coming zx the 
clouds of heaven.” Against any supposition that we can 
see spiritually, beyond the clouds, or see the inner verities 
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of the Holy Word, this declaration stands a constant re- 
buke. The clouds which in this natural world are never 
removed from the face of the whole heaven, testify of those 
which are ever over the inner glory of Divine Truth, as 
irremovable in our natural minds as water is from the face 
of the sky. When we receive, rationally accept and use, the 
knowledge that this natural thing corresponds to ‘good,’ 
and that natural thing to “truth,” or that their names 
signify these, we rst make no pretension that we see 
through the correspondent or significative to the inner 
form and life; the clouds remain; we.have learned the — 
correspondence or the signification, we have not seen it. 
Without such learning we should not even know of its 
existence. And when we have learned of the relation of 
the natural to the spiritual, we are restricted in our com- 
prehension to the natural meaning of the terms “good” and 
“truth” which we use as coins of spiritual ideas, though of 
spiritual ideas we have no coriception. Nor can we by any 
means defy the Divine decree, “Upon all the glory there 
shall be a covering” (Isa. iv. 5). In the heavens there 
are clouds of greater or less density, clouds that are heavy 
and ominous, clouds that are light and comforting; but 
whether the sky is black with warning as the night, or 
blue as the /apis /asuli, cloud is never absent from any part 
of it. It is the merciful means by which light is tempered 
to the eye, and is a defence. We never see the sun; we 
never see the moon ; we never see the stars. We only see, 
even by the aid of the most powerful telescope, the light 
from these as it is transmitted through the cloud of moisture 
which encompasses the earth and shuts out the sight of the 
sun, the moon, the stars. Our mental sight is natural 
while we are in this world; its limits are confined. Even 
our telescope, the science of correspondence, can aid us to 
nothing more than the knowledge about the sun, moon, and 
stars. Verily, upon all the glory there zs a covering. 


James Hype. 
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THE SPIRAL MOVEMENT IN PROPHECY. 


TuHoseE who have read Swedenborg’s scientific works will 
remember his frequent use of the spiral form as an index of 
the movement of life on the natural plane. If we simply 
recall that the line described by a single particle of matter as 
the earth, with its two motions, axial and orbital, revolves 
through space, we have the index of a law which is univer- 
sally operative throughout the natural, and in a deeper and 
different sense, throughout the spiritual world. 

And so, when we turn to his theological writings, we find 
the progression of spiritual states, at least in the individual, 
described as a spiral movement, both with evil and good. 
For example, in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 263 : — 

The state of the natural mind before reformation may be compared 
to a spiral twisting or bending itself downwards, but after reformation it 


may be compared to a spiral twisting or bending itself upwards ; there- 
fore man before reformation looks downwards to hell, but after reforma- 


, tion looks upwards to heaven. 


And when we add to this the familiar teaching that the 
smallest parts of creation bear the image of, and follow the 
law which governs, the whole — that the whole is like the parts 
and the parts like the whole — we cannot but conclude that 
if we could study the Bible and the history of religious de- 
velopment in this light, we should be able to see the reasons 
for the succession of certain events in spiritual history 
which otherwise would be difficult of explanation. We 
should find the source of the familiar saying, that “ history 
repeats itself.” 

As the Rev. John Worcester observes in his “ Bread of 
Life,” the story of the Bible is a story of the constant 
“round” of similar events. It is a story of successive rev- 
_elations, churches declining to judgments, even to the time 
of the Lord’s advent, with a prophecy of further decline and 
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judgment, ending with the promise of a state of peace. In 
other words, we have on the Bible’s very surface at least the 
indications of a spiral movement —round and round and at 
the same time forward — which is the spiritual counterpart 
of the motions of the earth. 

And when, in connection with these surface indications, 


.we add what has been told us respecting the internal or 


spiritual meaning of Bible history, or what is called its 
“historical spiritual sense,” we find the signs of the law 
already quoted from the “Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
namely, respecting the reversal of the spiral motion when it 
turns from evil to good, or the converse. And not only a 
reversal of motion, as from bad to worse, or from internal to 
external, and then from worse to better, or from external to 
internal, but a reversal of the order of revelation or of proph- 
ecy. But this last phrase will not be understood without 
explanation. We know now that the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis are not to be literally understood. Adam is not 
an individual, but a church. Noah j not a man, but a 
church. But when we come to Abraham, we reach literal 
personal history. Abraham and his sons and grandsons 
are real people, and they are also representatives of a 
church. And the successive movement from Adam to the 
incarnation is downward, or from internal to external. For 
Adam is the celestial or highest form of the church. This 
church declines, completes its cycle or cycles, and gives way 
to the church called Noah, which, although spiritual in 
quality, is not spiritual in the same high sense, being a 
church whose inmost is intellectual rather than voluntary, 
being founded upon the elevated understanding separated 
from the will which had become depraved, or the love of 
truth as distinct from the love of good. But the movement, 
like that of the growth of the child from infancy to adult 
life, is downwards or outwards, from heaven to the world. 
And therefore the Noahtic church, like the Adamic, com- 
pletes its cycles, or passes from its: own state of infancy or 
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innocence or integrity to its old age, ending in worldli- 
ness and evil, and gives place to a lower stage of the church 
which in its best state is merely natural, represented by 
Abraham, or, if we go farther, and into its particular cycles 
of descent, by Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who are expressions 
of higher, lower, and lowest, or celestial, spiritual, and natural, 
on the natural plane. And if we go still further, and think 
of Jacob’s descendants, we shall be led to the last or lowest 
or most earthly expression of this trine of principles, as 
found in the land where they dwelt, which, in our Lord’s 
time, was subdivided into Judza, Samaria, and Galilee. 

The birth of the Lord, in New-Church light, is not merely 
the point where chronology is reversed, or where the letters 
“B. C.” give place to the letters “A. D.,” but also the 
point whére there is an answering change in human history, 
or where the descending gives place to the ascending order. 
All spiritual things before look: forward to it ; all spiritual 
things after look back to it. And so it is that in the first 
gospel we have the genealogy of our Lord traced downwards 
from Abraham, and in Luke traced upwards, back to God. 
The one represents the descending order, and the other the 
ascending. 

The Lord thus came, as we are assured, at the lowest ebb 
of human character, when spiritually viewed, so that He 
might assume all planes of human character, and thus re- 
deem the whole race. To this point the movement of the 
spiral is downward, and thence it was reversed. 

Now let me call your attention to the fact that not only 
was the sftral movement of human character turned down- 
ward until the Lord’s coming, and was then reversed, but 
that the spzra/ movement of prophecy followed the same law. 
There will not be space to consider this thoroughly, but I will 
simply say that the prophecies before the advent looked 
downward and outward, from interior to exterior and earthly 
happenings, like the call of Abraham, and then of the nation 
Israel to furnish a basis for the literal Word, and finally for 
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the Word literally made flesh. But then the spiral turns, 
and the prophecies then are of interior and spiritual events ; 
for example, of the Lord’s second advent in the clouds, 
which is a prophecy of a spiritual, not a literal and personal 
event. 

And so it was that the literal coming of the Lord was 
prophesied in the celestial state of Eden in the obscure 
form of the seed of the woman, who should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head, this prophecy growing brighter, clearer, more 
definite and personal and local, more literal and earthly, as 
the time drew near. Each new turn of the spiral brought 
a new prophecy, and brought it nearer to the earth. Of 
course it is true that the literal advent was an event of the 
most spiritual and Divine character, but I am speaking now 
of the event as it appears in the history of the race and in 
or near the letter of the Word. To this point the spire of 
prophecy turned downwards, but from this point it turns up- 
wards. 

The rest of this paper will furnish an illustration of this 
-fact, and may also suggest a more or less practical lesson. 
But let me explain that prophecies are not merely direct 
predictions, but other happenings. Thus the great crucial, 
epochal events in Israel’s history as a literal church, or the 
representative of a church, are prophecies of the spiritual 
events or experiences of the real church which followed the 
Lord’s coming. And now, to illustrate the meaning of this 
statement, let us endeavor to find evidences that four of the 
great crucial and literal events in Israel’s later history were 
or are being reproduced on a more interior or spiritual plane 
in Christian history. I refer to the division of the kingdom, 
and the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian Captivities 
which followed. 

After the establishment of the kingdom, the first great 
downward event was the division, under Rehoboam, into 
the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The next was the 
captivity of Israel in Assyria, the great Oriental power of 
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that period, whose extension was stayed by Divine inter- 
position under Hezekiah before it could overwhelm Judah 
and Jerusalem. The next was the rise of Babylon upon the 
ruins of Assyria, and the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar its king, and the successive deportations of the Jews 
to the Babylonian or Chaldean kingdom. But after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the murder of Gedaliah, Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s governor, by Ishmael, we read that the re- 
mainder of the people who were left in the land went down 
into Egypt to escape the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar, 
taking Jeremiah with them apparently against his will (since 
he condemned the movement), and there they fell into fatal 
idolatry, and, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, doubtless 
perished (unless we except a remnant), as a constituent part 
of the Jewish nation and religion. 

Now, in these three literal captivities of Israel, namely, 
in Assyria, in Babylon, and in Egypt (if we can call the latter 
a captivity), have we not a kind of prophecy of more interior 
events which have already, for the most part, been fulfilled 
in the historical spiritual plane of Christian history? In 
these final events the spiral, which has been pointing down- 
ward and outward, turns upward and inward, and the last 
literal happenings become prophetic of more interior ones. 
And as the literal advent of the Saviour becomes prophetic 
of a second and spiritual advent, so these three captivities 
are prophetic of three distinct and separate literal events of 
Christian history, which are also events of a deeper and 
more spiritual significance, in the upturn of the spiral. As 
Israel was divided into two kingdoms under Rehoboam, so 
was the Christian church divided into Eastern and Western 
at the time of the division of Rome after the death of Con- 
stantine. This although a literal event was more. If we 
could read deeply we should find the cause to be not polit- 
ical, nor external, but in the difference of spiritual genius. 

As the northern kingdom of Israel, which stands for the 
intellect in the church, was carried captive to Assyria, 
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which means ratiocination, or reasoning from appearances, 
so was the Eastern Church torn with intellectual dissensions, 
especially on the doctrine of the trinity. As the captives 
in Assyria never returned as a body to become a part of the 
Jewish nation, so was Eastern Christianity almost com- 
pletely destroyed in its ancient centres in the rise of 
Mohammedanism, which took possession of the holy places, 
and still holds the remnants of Christian peoples dwelling - 
in the ancient realms of the Assyrian kingdom in a state of 
wretched vassalage, without unity or power, being divided 
into ten distinct or independent bodies, thus exhibiting its 
original intellectual tendency; for the intellect when su- 
preme tends to division. For “truth is manifold, while 
good or love is one.” 

As Judah was carried captive to Babylon, so was the 
Western Church carried captive to Rome, that is, by the 
love of rule. Professor Harnack, of the University of Berlin, 
in his latest work, “What is Christianity?” shows how the 
church, in the weakness and decay of the Roman empire, 
and in the inability of the Vandal chiefs to set themselves 
up as Roman Emperors, virtually took the place of the 
Empire. “The Bishop of Rome,” he says, “appeared as 
the guardian of the past and the shield of the future.” 
“The Roman Church in this way privily pushed itself into 
the place of the Roman World-Empire, of which it is the 
actual continuation.” ‘The continued influence of the old 
Empire and its institutions may be traced in detail, down 
to individual legal ordinances, nay, even in the very clothes.” 
“It is just as essential to this Church to exercise govern- 
mental power as to proclaim the gospel.” “This Church 
teaches its subjects to say, ‘though I understand all myster- 
ies, and though I have all faith, and though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, ... and Have not unity in 
love, which alone floweth from unconditional obedience to 
the Church, it profiteth me nothing.’ Outside the pale 
of the Church, all faith, all love, all the virtues, even 
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martyrdoms, are of no value whatever.” In the Roman 
Church “the State identifies itself with the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Here are the words of perhaps the foremost theological 
historian of Germany. Have we not sometimes felt that 
the Protestant Church has been too severe in its condemna- 
tion of Rome? Nay, have we New-Church people not 
sometimes wished that Swedenborg himself might have 
been a little less severe in his condemnation of it? Why 
endorse, as he does in the “Apocalypse Revealed,” where 
he dwells on the historical-spiritual sense of the book of 
Revelation, the Protestant contention that Rome is the 
scarlet woman Babylon? Why, except that it is true that 
the Western Church, or the first Christian expression of 
the kingdom of Judah, has been indeed carried captive to the 
spiritual Babylon, as the Eastern Church was carried to the 
spiritual Assyria? 

But there was another, a third captivity. There were 
those in Judah who, after the Babylonians had carried away 
the most influential, rather than go to Babylon themselves, 
or submit to its power, preferred to go to Egypt. They 
went, no doubt, with the expectation of continuing the 
worship of Jehovah, but it was not long before the idols 
of Egypt were too much for them. They left the holy 
places behind, the site of the ruimed temple, and all its 
associations, but they took with them Jeremiah, the fore- 
most prophet of the age, the living representative of the 
Word of God, against his will and in spite of his condemna- 
tion of the movement. The question arises whether we 
have here any historic prophecy of something akin to the 
third great movement in Christian history, namely, that of 
Protestantism. 

The people who went down into Egypt under Ishmael 
the son of Nethaniah probably had no intention of dis- 
solving their connection with Judaism, or of becoming 
idolaters. On the contrary, it was their intense zeal — zeal 
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of a certain kind—hatred of Babylon especially, which 
took them there. Hence doubtless it was that they carried 
Jeremiah, who represented the Jewish religion, with them. 
And so Protestants, in separating from the mother church, 
had no other thought than of being faithful to the God of 
their fathers. They took the Bible with them, as the Jews 
took Jeremiah, although in their interpretations of it they 
wrested its meaning and disobeyed its instructions, as the 
Jews disobeyed Jeremiah, who told them not to go into 
Egypt, and prophesied against them after they arrived there. 
Hatred of Rome, love of individual freedom, impatience of 
restraint these negative qualities overbalanced humanity, 
and tended either to the establishment of the doctrine of 
faith alone, as in Germany, or else to the substitution of 
the civil for the ecclesiastical power, as in England. 

We do not know very well the story of the Egyptian Jews. 
We know Jeremiah’s prophecy that they would die there, 
and his statement that they fell into idolatry. Doubtless a 
remnant returned. But we do know that Alexander was 
instrumental in carrying a large number of learned Palestine 
Jews to Egypt after his conquest of that land, and we know 
that their influence was potent in the development of the 
Alexandrian schoo] of philosophy, which had its separate 
Jewish, Gnostic, and Christian branches. These new de- 
velopments were various compounds of Greek, Persian, 
Semitic, and perhaps Egyptian ideag. 

Now is not this history being repeated in Protestantism ? 
Led by its hatred of Babylon, has it not of its own free will 
gone down into Egypt, and in that soil has it not lost, for 
the most part, its original identity? Has not science 
especially affected its views of the Bible and of religion? 
What is the “higher criticism ”’ but a descent into Egypt’s 
flat plain ? 

Dr. Kuenen, who has been called “the ablest of the 
higher critics,” does not scruple to base his whole work upon 
the rejection of all thought of revelation or miracle, judging 
all things in the ordinary way of human happenings. 
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“The Bible as literature” is the watchword. The dis- 
tinction between the Word of God and that of men has grown 
dim. The Bible contains the Word of God, but is not the 


Word itself. The old human and spiritual interpretations | 


at the beginning of the Bible chapters, which we read in 
italics in the King James version, are now mostly repudiated 
as not scientific or historical, that is, Egyptian. These 
italic explanations were the remnant of the early spiritual 
interpretations of the early church, dating back to the time 
when the Saviour showed the disciples the things concerning 
Himself in Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms. The song 
of Solomon once told of the “love of the church for Christ,” 
but is now brought down to the flat Egyptian level of a 
common (or uncommon) love song. Leviticus is interpreted 
as the voice and spirit of the ecclesiastic ; Deuteronomy as 
the voice of the statesman; the Psalms as the voices of the 
lyric poets ; the Prophets the intuitional utterances of mere 
men.* There may be a measure of truth here, but the ten- 
dency with many is to rest here and see nothing besides. 
There is indeed a lingering idea that the Jews were a pecu- 
liar people, called and led for an extraordinary and world- 
wide use, and so their human experiences may have meant 
more than ordinary human experiences ; but apparently only 
a feeble recognition of anything in the Bible beyond the 
conscious wrestlings, victories, or defeats of its various per- 
sonalities ; apparently small room for the thought, cherished 
by old John Robinson, that the Saviour might again open 
His disciples’ understandings and show unto them in Moses, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, the things concerning Himself. 

It is quite true that there is a distinct line of separation, 
in spirit if not in method, between the constructive and the 
destructive critics. It is quite true that many things are 
made intelligible and interesting which otherwise would 
have no meaning, including some things which to Sweden- 
borg had no meaning (See “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scrip- 


* See “ Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews,” by Lyman Abbott. 
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ture,’ 15). It is quite true that prayerful writers, like George 
Adam Smith and Davidson, have a stimulating effect upon 
the religious study of the Word as distinguished from the 
study of literature. It is quite true that in borrowing of the 
Egyptians their vessels of silver and gold, they have helped 
to make the letter of the Word more full of meaning and 
power. 

But the final result of all this upon the Christian world at 
large is hidden in the future. And what will be its effect upon 
the New Church, its doctrine of inspiration and verbal dicta- 
tion, and its appeal to the churches to listen to the new doc- 
trines is even more deeply hidden. These questions should 
be to us matters of prayerful consideration. If, however, it be 
true that the spiritual movement of the race is in the spiral 
form, that the great epochal events of Jewish history are re- 
peated in more interior events in Christian history, may we 
not expect that they will be still more interiorly presented 
in the new Christianity now beginning to dawn. It is cer- 
tain that it will develop a large variety of forms, and that 
new compounds will appear as the new Christian spirit 
flows into the old moulds of thought. And there may be 
significance in the fact that the Bible mentions no organ- 
ized and actual return from captivity except from Babylon 
or Chaldea. The intellect is not the soul of religion, but 
the heart. Its essence is humility. Its source of supply 
must ever be the Spirit, which says unto the churches: 
“Come unto Me... for I am meek and lowly in heart, 


and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 


And it is evident that we New-Church people have been 
carried down into Egypt with Protestantism. We are living 
on the flat plains. The sandy desert is around us. We are 
watered by the river from below. The rain from heaven is 
lacking. Canaan is far away. We have to begin where 
Israel began, and be led out of Egypt, before we can come 
to the rest and the inheritance which is promised us. 


GODDARD. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY.* 


Il THE MESSAGE, 


Wuat is the message which the minister of the Lord’s 
New Church is to bring to the world ? 

The claim which we make for the New Church is nothing 
less than this, that in the fulness of time, and in fulfilment 
of the promises of the holy Word, the Lord has made 
known by means of a man, raised up, trained, and illumined 
for the purpose, a system of revealed truth, so exact, so 
comprehensive, that we believe it to have been prefigured 
by the vision of the Holy City seen descending from God 
out of heaven. By means of this revelation of doctrine it 
becomes both possible and allowable to enter understand- 
ingly into the mysteries of faith. By means of it all things 
may be seen in new light. By means of it the Word may 
be opened and the Lord recognized in His spiritual or Sec- 
ond Advent. By means of it a New Church, and not a 
mere sect, is being established in the earth, which is to be 
“the crown of:all the churches.” 

This universality of the scope and the character of the 
doctrines of the New Church is so familiar to us, that I 
need not dwell upon it. Obviously it carries with it the 
duty —or should we not rather say the privilege ?— of 
making these truths known in every way that opportunity and 
ability make possible. In this regard the church has shown 
great zeal; and the record of her efforts to make the doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem known to men is surely hon- 
orable. 

But in addressing you as students for the ministry, think- 
ing of you as men who will some day be kneeling for ordi- 


*A lecture delivered before the New-Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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nation that you may go forth and do your part in preaching 
the gospel, I wish to urge upon you the central point of 
this new and universal theology — that which gives it its 
profoundest meaning and its surest life, and which we may 
therefore think of as constituting preeminently the message 
which the New-Church minister is to proclaim to the world. 
And I cannot but believe that the character of your preach- 
ing and the whole spirit of your ministry will be determined 
in great measure by the degree in which you recognize and 
make dominant this supreme message. It will go far — far- 
ther than anything else, as I believe—in determining 
whether men will find in your preaching something vital and 
inspiring as well as illuminating, or simply “instructive.” It 
will determine whether men will feel that to you religion 
means supremely personal devotion to our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, or whether you are chiefly concerned in proving 
the correctness of a system of doctrine. 

Let me bring this before you very definitely. What, if I 
may be allowed the expression, constitutes the very soul of 
the theology of the New Church? Remember the passage 
from the “Canons of the New Church” which I tried to 
emphasize in my last lecture and which states the reason 
why ministers are to be ordained and to receive the sign 
of the imparting of the Holy Spirit for their work :— 

The clergy, because they are to teach doctrine from the Word con- 
cerning the Lord, and concerning redemption and salvation from Him, 


are to be inaugurated by the promise of the Holy Spirit, and by the 
representation of its translation. (The Holy Spirit, Ch. IV., § 7.) 


Recall these declarations : — 


There is at this day a New Church establishing by the Lord, which 
is meant by the New Jerusalem in the Apocalypse, 7m which the Lord 
alone is worshipped, as He is in heaven. (Apocalypse Revealed, 839.) 

The New Church which is the New Jerusalem is formed by ¢hose who 
approach the Lord only, and at the same time perform repentance from 
evil works. (/did., 69.) 


The New Church is the crown of all the churches that have hitherto 
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been in the world, decause it will worship one visible God, in whom is 
the invisible God, as the soul is in the body. (True Christian Religion, 


787.) 

In the introductory chapter of “The True Christian Re- 
ligion Swedenborg emphasizes the universal character of 
this doctrine of the Lord: — 


The faith of the new heaven and the New Church in its universal 
form, is, That the Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, came into the 
world that He might subdue the hells and glorify His Humanity; that 
without Him no flesh could have been saved, and that all will be saved 
who believe in Him. 

It is called faith in its universal form, because this is the universal of 
faith, and the universal of faith is what enters into all and every partic- 
ular part thereof. It is a universal of faith, that God is one in essence 
and person, in whom there is a Divine Trinity, and that the Lord God 
Jesus Christ is that God. It is a universal of faith, that no flesh could 
have been saved unless the Lord had come into the world. It is a 
universal of faith, that He came into the world to remove hell from man, 
which He effected by combats against it, and victories over it, whereby 
He subdued ity and reduced it to order, and under obedience to Himself. 
It is a universal of faith, that He came into the world to glorify His 
Humanity which He assumed in the world, that is, to unite it with the 


Divinity of which it was begotten ; thus He keeps hell eternally in order, | .. 
and under obedience. As this could not be effected except by means | 


of the temptations wherewith He suffered His Humanity to be assaulted, 
even to the last and most extreme of all, which was His passion on the 
cross, therefore He endured that suffering. These are the universals of 
faith concerning the Lord. (No. 2.) 

And then Swedenborg goes on to show that the universal 
of faith on man’s part is to believe on the Lord — this Lord 
who was incarnated, who wrought this wonderful work of 
Redemption, and who is now revealed to man as the one per- 
fect object of his love, faith, and obedience, even as the Lord 
Himself declared, “‘ He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life.” (JOHN ili. 36.) 

The accent always falls upon the same great truth. The 
Lord as the visible God within whom is the invisible; the 
Lord who for our salvation did come into the world and take 
our nature upon Him; the Lord who overcame the hells 
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and so delivered man; the Lord who glorified His Human 
that men might look to Him in faith as their Regenerator 
and Saviour from sin. What was the substance of the 
preaching of the Apostles? “They preached throughout the ~ 
world repentance and faith in the Lord God the Saviour” 
(True Christian Religion, 4). Why were those same Apostles 
called together and “sent throughout the spiritual world 
with a commission to preach the gospel there anew’? Be- 
cause the church which had been established by their labors 
had been brought to such a state of consummation that 
scarcely anything of it remained (7ézd.). What had brought 
this consummaticn to pass? “ The separating of the Divine 
Trinity into three persons, each of which is declared to be 
God the Lord” (z6zd.). What has brought about “a sort of 
frenzy which has infected the whole system of theology” ? 
What is “the true source of the naturalism which is now so 
prevalent in the world’? It is this doctrine of triper- 
sonalism, which has so beclouded and bewildered men’s 
minds that they do not know whether there is one God, or 
whether there are three, or whether there be any (did). 
What, then, must be done? The human reason must be 
convinced from the Word, and the light thence proceeding, 
“ that there is a Divine Trinity, and that this Trinity exists 
in the Lord God the Saviour Jesus Christ.” (/d7d.) 

And who shall do this thing? Who shall go forth with 
this everlasting gospel and preach it with power? The 
Gabriels, the Michaels! And what is meant by that? 
Listen to these words of the seer : — pen 

By Gabriel is meant the ministry with those why from the 
. Word, that Jehovah came into the world, and that the Human which 
He took there is the Son of God and Divine; and therefore the angel 


who announced this to Mary is called Gabriel (LUKE i. 19, 26-35). 
Moreover, they who are in these ministries are called Michaels and 


Gabriels in Heaven. (Apocalypse Revealed, 548.) 


Listen again : — 


The ministry which is Michael, there, is with those who confirm from 
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the Word that the Lord is the God of Heaven and earth, and that God 
the Father and He are one, as soul and body are one; and also that we 
are to live according to the precepts of the decalogue, and that then 
man has charity and faith. (/did.) 

By the Michaels are meant the men of the New Church. (Apocalypse 
Revealed, 564.) 

By Gabriel and Michael are meant all in heaven who are in wisdom 
concerning the Lord. (True Christian Religion, 300.) 

All those are called Michaels who were fighting for the Divine of the 
Lord, and that He and the Father are one, and thus that there is one 
God, and also for the life which is called the life of faith, or charity. 
(Spiritual Diary, 5747.) 

By Michael is meant . . . the defence of that part of the doctrine 
from the Word that the Human of the Lord is Divine, and also that the 
life of love to the Lord and of charity towards the neighbor is to be lived 
in order that any one may have salvation from the Lord. (/did.) 


It appears, then, that in the spiritual world this evangel is 
“ proclaimed with power, and that there are entire societies 
composed of those who are especially wise and gifted in such 
ministries. They are the great annunciators and defenders 
of the truth of the Incarnation, the Redemption, the Glorifi- 
cation of the Lord’s Human, and Salvation by Him. New- 
comers are taught these universals of faith; children are 
taught them not simply by oral instruction but by repre- 
sentations ; good gentiles have this gospel preached to them, 
and the heavens are thrilled by it. So universal is it, so 
illuminating, so essential to true worship, that it is declared 
of the Holy City that, “the Lamb is the light thereof,”” and 
that, ‘the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple 
of it.” 

I think it will help you in your preparation for the minis- 
try to keep this truth prominently before you; to make it 
central; to let all your readfnmg and your thinking revolve 
about it. This will not only unify all your knowledge, but 


more and more it will illuminate it, and give you a definite. 


purpose in your preaching. When the time comes for you 
to go forth and minister to your first congregation, you will 
know where and how to begin. You will not have a vague 
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and general idea of preaching the innumerable doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem. You will not begin by fulminating 
against the “Old Church.” You will not try to dazzle your 
hearers by your ability to discuss some abstruse point of 
theology or of philosophy. You will not be content with 
uttering moral platitudes. You will not go forth as a sec- 
tarian zealot. But you will go praying in your heart of 
hearts that the Lord may make it possible for your ministry 
to have in it the quality of a Gabriel, a Michael, or a 
Raphael. You will go forth believing that the supreme need 
of the world is to be taught “doctrine from the Word con- 
cerning the Lord, and concerning Redemption and Salva- 
tion from Him.” . And going forth with such a purpose, you 
will feel that you are being sent as the Apostles of old were 
sent, and that the Lord is with you; and nothing will seem 
more wonderful to you, nothing more inspiring or precious, 
than to bring this truth of Jesus Christ to the spiritual needs 
of such of your fellow men as you may be able to reach. 

In my next lecture I shall offer some suggestions as to 
how to bear this message. To-day I wish simply to em- 
phasize its importance; to set it before you as the theme 
of themes, the truth of truths, that which even now during 
these days of preparation should be inspiring you in your 
studies, and developing within you a spirit and a purpose, 
which, when the hour is come, will give force and point to 
your ministry. 3 

Thus far I have quoted to you passages from the Writings 
which declare in unmistakable terms the central and univer- 
sal character of this doctrine of the Lord, His Redemption 


and Salvation. More and more I believe it is that which . 


distinguishes, or ought to distinguish, New-Church preach- 
ing and New-Church worship from the preaching and the 
worship in the religious world about us. That the holy 
Word is alive with this one great truth, that in its inmost 
or celestial sense it tells .of it from Genesis to Revelation, 
is a fact known to evéry New-Church student. Here, as 
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he well knows, is opportunity for the highest form of 
exegesis. Well might the Lord say, “Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of Me.” Nor is it ever to be for- 
gotten that to two of His disciples as they walked on the 
evening of Easter Day He opened the Word of life. “And 
beginning at Moses, and all the prophets, He expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning 
Himself” (LuKE xxiv. 27). I know not by what divine art 
He was able within the limits of that quiet wayside talk to 
unfold to the dull understanding of those saddened men the 
deeper, spiritual meaning that flashes within these Scrip- 
tures. These books, which they may only have thought 
of as sacred history; these prophecies which had seemed 
no doubt obscure; these Psalms which they had sung — 
one after another in swift-moving sequence, they all, under 
the touch of His infinite wisdom, began to throb with an 
unsuspected meaning; they all began to shine with an 
unwonted glory; they all began to tell as in the most 
wonderful of parables the great wisdom-story of the Saviour 
of the world, who clothed Himself with our nature and 
became God-with-us; who redeemed the world and was 
there quietly walking by their side. Fora brief hour the 
revelation lasted, the hearts of these listeners burning 
within them as the light filtered into their minds. And 
then the journey’s end was reached. They clung to Him 
for further company; He yielded to their prayers; they 
recognized Him; He vanished out of their sight. But this 
was what they could say: “Did not our heart burn within 
us while He talked with us by the way, and while He 
opened to us the Scriptures?”  (/dzd., ver. 32.) 

It were easy indeed, as you well know, to go on and 
show that the Scriptures are alive with this truth. That 
must ever be the richest vein for the New-Church student 
to mine. To discover, and then, with his mind all aglow 
with the reality and the wonder of it, to uncover the 
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hidden Gospel which lies within the Old Testament; to 
read and then to tell with every evidence of joy, as of 
“one that findeth great spoil,” the story of the Redemp- 
tion ; the temptation combats into which the Lord entered ; 
the faithfulness, the patience, the heroism of the struggle ; 
the wonderfulness of the victory; the bearing of it all 
upon the being of God and the spiritual possibilities of 
man —to read, I say, and proclaim all this as the message 
of “‘the Lamb’s book of life,” told under the form of narra- 
tives, flashed by symbols, heard as a deep undertone within 
Psalms and prophecies, that must ever be the perpetual 
sign of the marvellous character of the Word, as certainly 
it should be the never-failing delight of the New-Church 
preacher. 

So convinced am I that this is preeminently the message 
which the New-Church ministry should carry to the world, 
that in addition to the declarations which I have quoted 
from the Word and frony the Writings, I think it is well 
to confirm its importance by rational considerations. 

In the first place it has the warrant of our Lord’s example. 
He revealed Himself. He offered Himself. He was the 
embodiment of the religion which men were called upon to 
embrace. He was the ultimate conception of the Truth to 
which they were told to open their eyes. “I am the 
Light of the world;” “I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life ;” “I am the Door;” “I am the Vine;” “I am the 
Bread of Life;” “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
“Behold the Man!” Always it was the Lord Himself as 
the embodiment of the truth which He had come to teach, 
which was presented to men for their acceptance. Always 
it was the Divine Love Itself which was within Him as His 
verimost Life, which He was longing to make real to men 
in seeking and saving that which was lost. The Jewish 
Church did not reject Him because of the truths of life 
which He proclaimed, as in the Sermon onthe Mount. 
They did not reject Him because of His deeds of mercy. 
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“For a good work,” they cried, “we stone Thee not; but 
for blasphemy.” Why blasphemy? Mark their answer: 
“ Because that Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God.” 
That was the issue; vital as you can see. God had assumed 
the Human. The Word was made flesh. The promises of 
ages that God would enter this world of moral pain, and 
struggle, and defeat, and be man’s Redeemer and Saviour, 
were being fulfilled. His enemies, more clearly than His 
friends, saw what the issue was. When they heard Him 
forgive sins, heard Him declare Himself to be Lord of the 
Sabbath Day, heard Him offer Himself as the Bread of Life, 
heard Him assert again and again that the promises of their 
Holy Scriptures were being fulfilled in Him, that He was 
the Temple and the corner-stone of the Temple, that before 
Him as the Divine Judge all nations were one day to be 
gathered, and then separated one from another, “as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats ” — when they heard 
these things, when they pondered them, they realized, as 
they declared, that He was making Himself God. And be- 
cause in their blindness the Human in which He appeared 
seemed to them no more than the human of any man, be- 
cause as they looked at Him He simply appeared to them as 
“a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,’’ they regarded 
Him as a blasphemous pretender. They secured His arrest. 
They bound Him. They set Him before their Sanhedrim. 
And then the high priest arose and he said: “I adjure 
thee by the living God that Thou tell us whether Thou be 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” And this was the 
answer: “Thou hast said; nevertheless I say unto you, 
Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven.” And 
then what? Why then, asa sign of horror, “the high priest 
rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy; what 
further need have we of witnesses? behold, now ye have 
heard his blasphemy. What think ye? They answered 
and said, He is guilty of death.” And then,as a sign of 
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their utter rejection, “they spit in his face, and buffeted 
Him ; and others smote Him with the palms of their hands, 
saying, Prophecy unto us, Thou Christ. Who is he that 
smote Thee?” (MATT. xxvi. 63-68.) 

Who indeed? They smote Him who refused to believe 
that God had assumed the Human and that His Human was 
divine. Who smites Him to-day? They who reject that 
same truth as it stands in the Holy Word. The issue is the 
same. The Lord has come, as He declared He would come, 
as the Son of Man —this truth of God inthe Human. That 
truth is placed in the forefront of the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem. The obscuration of this truth through the 
dogma of a Trinity of persons, is, as Swedenborg points out, 
the cause of “a sort of frenzy which has infected the whole. 
system of theology,” and “the true source of naturalism 
which is now so prevalent in the world.” For if that truth 
were established, the invisible God would be seen and could 
be worshipped in the visible God. The Holy Word, dis- 
closed as to its celestial meaning, would be vindicated in 
every part; and in the clouds of its letter men would see 
the Son of Man coming in power and great glory. They 
would know that Religionis not a dream, nor a guess, but a 
revealed certainty ; since they would know that the love 
and the wisdom of God have been manifested and embodied 
in Jesus Christ. 

Well might Browning write : — 

I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 


And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
(Christmas Eve.) 


What more essential, what more thrilling mission, then, 
for the “GabrielS” and “Michaels” of to-day, than to go. 
forth and preach this gospel? I think it is perfectly possi- 
ble to take some of the doctrines of the church and catch 
the attention of a certain class of minds,’such as Spiritists, 
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s Christian Scientists, Theosophists. Such people claim to 
find much in Swedenborg that delights them. They quote 
him with approval. He is made to appear to affirm some of 
their own teachings. But that is as far as the interest goes. 
They take what they like; and what they do not like they 
reject. And what is it that they reject? This first, essen- 
tial doctrine, namely, the doctrine of the Divine Humanity. 
In most instances they are farther from that doctrine than 
many a person who makes no pretence to an interest in the 
teachings of the New Church, but who does have some con- 
ception of the Divinity of the Lord and of His Word. To 
my mind this kind of admixture of New-Church truths with 
religious systems of thought which deny the fundamental 
truth of all, is not only worthless to all concerned, but is 
little short of intellectual profamation. Your mission as 
New-Church preachers is not to pay court to any cult that 
declares “Jesus” to be the son of Joseph. Rather is it 
ig, your mission, if you have the true spirit of a “ Gabriel” or a 
“ Michael,” to proclaim and to contend at any cost for the 
Divine of the Lord’s Human. And I believe you will find, 
the longer you preach, that there is no truth which will de- 
termine so surely who is of the Lord’s New Church, as this 
truth of His essential Divinity, together with an effort to 
live in accordance with it. If there are but few who are 
ready for this, minister to those few; help them to find in 
the truth light, and strength, and joy, and blessedness ; and 
let that content you. Anything less than this will not be 
worthy of you as a minister of the New Jerusalem. 

It becomes increasingly true that the person of our Lord 
presents itself as a problem to the thinking world. Canon 
Liddon declares :— 


There is that in the form of the Son of Man which prevails to com- 
mand something more than attention, even in an age so conspicuous for 
s boisterous self-assertion as our own, and in intellectual atmospheres 
as far as possible removed from the mind of His church. . . . An age 
which has a genuine love of historical truth must needs fix its eye on that 
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august personality which is . . . in point of creative influence, what no 
other has been or can be. An age which is distinguished by a keen 
zsthetic appreciation, if not by any very earnest practical culture of 
moral beauty, cannot but be enthusiastic when it has once caught sight 
of that incomparable life which is recorded in the gospels. ( The 
Divinity of our Lord, Sect. I.) 


There is scarcely a German thinker of note, but has pro- 
jected what is termed a “Christology.” Thus the Christ 
of Kant, as has been pointed out, is the Ideal of Moral Per- 
fection, and as such, we are told, he is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the historical Jesus, since of this Ideal alone, 
and in a transcendental sense, can the statements of the 
orthodox creed be predicated. The Christ of Jacobi is a 
Religious Ideal, and worship addressed to the historical 
Jesus is denounced as sheer idolatry, unless beneath the re- 
corded manifestation the Ideal itself be discerned and hon- 
ored. According to Fichte, on the contrary, the real inter- 
est of philosophy in Jesus is historical and not metaphysical. 
Schelling proclaims that Christian theology is in error when 
it teaches that at a particular moment of time God became 
incarnate, since God is external to all time, and the Incar- 
nation of God is an eternal fact. But he contends that Jesus 
Christ is the highest point or effort of this eternal incarna- 
tion, and the beginning of its real manifestation to men. 
The Christ of Hegel is not the actual Incarnation of God 
in Jesus of Nazareth, but the symbol of His incarnation in 
humanity at large. (/d7d.) 

And yet what but the Divine Human of the Lord can 
answer the wisdom-search of Philosophy? This has been 
set forth very impressively by Browning. The argument 
runs thus: Throughout the universe one sees the evidences 
of infinite knowledge, infinite power — but Love? Not even 
such self-sacrificing love as we, finite and imperfect crea- 
tures, know ourselves to be capable of, do we find. Is there, 
then, a great inexplicable gap, a vacuum in the universe not 
to be filled? But listen: there is a transcending tale of 
the love of God. 
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What if such a tracing were? 
If some strange story stood — whate’er its worth — 
That the immensely yearned-for once befel, 


The sun was flesh once! 
(Ferishtah’s Fancies.) 


This “tale of love” exactly fits what else must remain 
a chasm, and in so doing it makes the conception of God 
a perfected whole. Must it not, then, be true? 


Conjecture of the worker by the work: 
Is there strength enough there? —enough; intelligence? 
Ample: but goodness in a like degree? 
Not to the human eye in the present state, 
An isoscele deficient in the base. 
What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit? So is strength, 
So is intelligence ; let love be so, 
Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 
Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 
(The Ring and the Book.) 


Thus far all is abstract reasoning; but in “Saul” the 
argument clothes itself in the longing of David to help the 
tormented King. Gladly would he give of his life to save 
his royal master from the spiritual ills which have come 
upon him; and if he would do this, would God do less? 


Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here, the parts shift? 
Here, the creature surpass the Creator, the end, what Began ? — 
Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help me, who yet alone can? 

Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare will, much less power, 
To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvellous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to make such a soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the whole ? 

And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 

These good things being given, to go on, and give one more, the best? 
Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the height 

This perfection,— succeed with life’s dayspring, death’s minute of night ? 
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Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul, the mistake, 
Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now,— and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life — a new harmony yet? 


I believe it! *tis Thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who receive: 
In the first is the last, in Thy will is my power to believe. 

* * * * * * * 
See the King — I would help him but cannot, the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would — knowing which 
I know that my service is perfect,— Oh, speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou — so wilt Thou! 
So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown — 
And Thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 
Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 


He who did most shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most 
weak. 


‘Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee: a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever! a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! see the Christ stand! 


Dear younger brethren, it is not Poesy simply that sings 
this song of the Redeemer’s love. The Wort of God, in 
every part of it, and the heavenly doctrines given of God 
to unfold that Word, tell of it with a fulness and certitude 
of wisdom which may well appeal to your highest intelli- 
gence to understand and the deepest affection of your soul 
to cherish. Whithersoever you may be called, be there 
many or but few to hear, be determined that you will go 
forth bearing them this message of the Lord God our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, His Redemption and Salvation. 


Jucian K. SMYTH. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF SUBLIMINAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


SUBLIMINAL Psychology is a phrase used to designate a 
region of consciousness which lies below the threshold or 
outside the range of immediate attention. The word Sub- 
conscious is also used to designate the same region. In 
either case, we are making use of a figure of speech to de- 
fine and describe a fact familiar to every one’s experience, a 
fact which only needs to be reflected upon to become clear 
and well established. 

Observe attentively the constitution of any moment of 
consciousness. We distinguish at once a vivid region which 
is immediately present, and a more or less obscure region 
which surrounds this as a sort of undefined background. 
The first of these regions we say is in the field of attention, 
the second is in the margin. The one we call focal, the 
other marginal consciousness. As I look around in the 
open air, there is the great oak standing solitary in the 
wide plain, or the ship far out on the lake, or the distant 
mountain peak towering above the blue range, or the moon 
high up in the starry heavens. In all these cases there is 
one central object of attention, but we are conscious of its 
setting. The oak is in the focus, the wide extending plain 
is in the margin. Let us note that there is no sharp divi- 
ding line between the focal area and the margin. Con- 
sciousness seems to shade off gradually until it grows in- 
distinct and finally fades away. So much for what we may 
call the spatial aspect of experience. 

But the contrast between the focus and margin is no less 
striking when we consider the temporal aspect of the con- 
scious moment. Here we observe a certain element that 
is immediately present, along with other elements that have 
passed, and still others that are just coming to view. Every 
conscious moment, therefore, is in a state of flux, in which 
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the mind is aware of advancing and retreating elements, 
while the area of distinct consciousness fades away toward 
an undefined past and future. 

Now the point which we need to consider in such cases 
is that there are grades of consciousness,and that the less 
vivid or marginal grades are just as real in their own way as 
the vivid stages. In other words, these marginal states are 
actual and proper s/ates of consctousness. It is an easy ex- 
tension of this view, to regard the mind, or the personality, 
as a conscious organism in which there are various regions 
or stages, which are in some degree independent of each 
other. According to this view, we may, at the same moment, 
have many relatively independent trains of thought or con- 
sciousness going on, each pursuing its own course, yet no 
one of them conscious of the other. In such a case we use 
the word “I” to designate that train which is most vivid, 
or, as we may say, has the greatest intensity, and which we 
may call predominant. To distinguish the ordinary mar- 
ginal consciousness from these more or less detached areas, 
we use for the latter the words subliminal and subconscious. 

It is certainly startling and may at first seem incredible 
that there should be in our conscious personality any such 
thing as these subliminal or subconscious states, which are 
really, actually, and properly states of comsciousness. We 
are inclined to exclaim at once, “How can I have any such 
thing as a state of consciousness, of which I am not now 
conscious? It is a contradiction in terms.” But observe 
that, according to the view here set forth, we must extend 
the meaning of the word “I” to include not merely the 
present lighted area, but also the other regions of con- 
sciousness which we know indirectly to exist. 

I have probably failed to convince you of the actual ex- 
istence of these detached states, by asking you to consider 
them as remote stages or regions of marginal consciousness. 
It is easy to bring any area of ordinary marginal conscious- 
ness into the focus by simply directing attention to it. But 
the assertion of the existence of subliminal or subconscious 
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areas implies that there are states of consciousness which 
cannot be brought into the field of the present moment’s 
attention by an effort of will. This being the case, direct 
proof is excluded, and we have to resort to indirect methods. 

The annals of experimental psychology seem to afford 
abundant and convincing proof of such detached areas of 
complete and effective consciousness. The fact of hypno- 
tism is a standing instance of the effectiveness of such 
areas. I can only cite one experiment to show the method 
of proof. If a hypnotic subjeet, having first been given a 
suggestion, be furnished with an automatic writing-instru- 
ment and engaged in conversation so as to take his atten- 
tion entirely off the machine, he will carry on the conver- 
sation in a perfectly natural and satisfactory way, and at 
the same time be writing out the train of thought suggested, 
which is entirely disconnected with the subject in hand and 
which the focal consciousness you are addressing is not at 
all aware of. This is called tapping the personality. Such 
experiments go to show that trains of thought or groups of 
conscious states more or less independent of each other be- 
long to our normal life, and that they constitute an essential 
and important part of our being. Just as our marginal con- 
sciousness furnishes the setting of the immediate field of 
attention, so these detached states furnish a moral and in- 
tellectual background for our active practical life. 

If we were more accustomed to introspective reflection 
and practiced in systematic self-observation, we could, no 
doubt, develop and train a normal capacity for recognizing 
and observing remotely-connected trains of thought, and 
thus we would extend indefinitely the range of attentive 
consciousness, or the field of the present conscious moment. 
In this way we might acquire direct knowledge of the field 
we are now attempting to define. 

Granted, then, that such an area is the normal possession 
of every spiritual organism, we see that it has many inter- 
esting and important aspects. In the first place it affords 
an explanation of the fact of memory. For according to 
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this view, memory is merely the coming together of de- 
tached groups or separate currents of thought. They are 
brought together by the appearance of some common inter- 
est in which they combine for a given purpose. The so- 
called laws of association of ideas are the ways in which 
relations between the currents are established and made 
effective by the organizing purpose. These areas are also 
the source of what we call our instinctive judgment, and of 
the influences by which our rational judgments are, in part 
at least, determined. It is obvious how important must be 
their influence upon our esthetic and moral judgments. 
What we call good taste, our prejudices, our antipathies, 
have their ground and explanation in these subliminal areas. 
A due appreciation of these facts is of vast importance in 
the management and education of the young, and also in 
the conduct of civil government. 

_ But our immediate interest is the religious aspect of the 
subject. And here we shall see that our doctrine of 
Remains, our doctrine of the agency of spirits, and our 
doctrine of the Divine Providence, have a fresh and illumi- 
nating interpretation. What Swedenborg calls Remains, 
we may now call real and active states of consciousness, 
which have been organized in a special region of the sub- 
liminal self. When certain relations are established between 
this region and the focal area, the states most closely related 
to the present purpose come into the focal consciousness 
with the spiritual quality and strength of all that lies behind 
them. In this way the present purpose may be so strength- 
ened and so infused with spiritual life that it forms a new 
center around which the life is reorganized and the process 
of regeneration is instituted. We have in the familiar case 
of a person drowning, an instance of a sudden expansion of 
the conscious moment to include a large part, if not the 
whole, of the subliminal areas. Our doctrine also is that in 
the other life, on occasion, the whole body of personal con- 
sciousness comes under view in one moment. 

Consider then the overwhelming seriousness of the fact 
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that a state of consciousness once acquired remains forever 
a state of consciousness and thereby becomes a constituent 
element of the personality. As Swedenborg says, an evil 
once admitted cannot be annihilated, but only removed to 
one side. In our terms, any given state of evil conscious- 
ness, any desire or thought that is evil, remains a conscious 
state with us to eternity. It may be pushed off to a remote 
place in the subliminal region, but there it is a conscious state 
which may be brought back to the focus when any kindred 
purpose demands it. But let us turn from the awful signif- 
icance of the dark side of our subject, and pursue a little 
further the possibilities for good which it opens up. The 
ministry of angels and the operation of the Divine Provi- 
dence are effected in a peculiar and most potent way by 
means of our subliminal consciousness. From the earliest 
infancy to the end of the earthly life our conscious states 
receive a peculiar quality from the Divine and angelic pres- 
ence. The Lord’s purposes and His thoughts, His joy, and 
His delight are shared by the angels, and this consciousness of 
the angels is felt by us as an inner quality of our conscious 
states. So that to this extent we share the angelic con- 
sciousness. Such states once experienced by us remain ac- 
tive states of consciousness with us forever, and may be 
recalled whenever the area of the present purpose demands 
them. What Swedenborg calls “storing remains,” is the 
preservation, the accumulation, and the organization of just 
these conscious states that have been tinged, so to speak, 
with Divine and angelic influences. They retain as con- 
scious components of our spiritual body the peculiar inner 
quality so acquired, and it is the vivid return of this quality 
in the states when recalled that constitutes the quickening 
or awakening of Remains. As we all know from observa- 
tion and from doctrine, the richest and most important 
period of acquiring states charged with these influences is 
during infancy and early childhood. The tenderness and 
innocence of children, and the atmosphere of love and protec- 
tion they are surrounded by, are precisely the conditions 
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under which this work can go on most effectively. When we 
reflect that all the conscious states which we directly or in- 
directly cause in children, are either helpful or obstructive to 
the influences from within, we realize how important it is 
that our language and our conduct to children should be 
regulated by the highest Christian conceptions, and that we 
should always act towards them as if we were in the pres- 
ence of the Lord in a peculiarly vital and significant way. 
But perhaps the most important practical aspect of our 
subject is that, during the period when childhood merges 
into youth, the religious content of the subliminal conscious- 
ness is especially active and sensitive. It is during this 
period that the states of consciousness we call Remains, 
come into the field of attention, and bring with them the 
most exquisite sense of the Divine and spiritual life. Dur- 
ing this period the religious impulses acquire extraordinary 
strength and tend to assume control of the life. The man- 
agement of children at this period becomes a very delicate 
matter and calls for all the wisdom and self-control we can 
command. One thing we should be fully prepared for, and 
that is, to give them all the help and encouragement we can 
in their natural, organic striving to establish the religious 
purpose in their lives. This is the time when they are dis- 
posed by all the spiritual forces within them to become 
active and responsible members of the church, and they 
should be carefully prepared for this step as the proper one 
for them to take. We have undoubtedly lost many church 
members — and who can tell how many souls ? — by neglect- 
ing the duty of giving our young people the needed help in 
this crisis. | 
Subliminal psychology is primarily a matter for scientific 
investigation ; but.if the above view of its religious impor- 
tance is correct, then it greatly behooves us to make our- 
selves acquainted with the positive and clear results it has 
so far attained, and be able to apply our knowledge in an 
effective way. 
Lewis F. HIre. 
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THE NATURE OF THE REVELATION MADE 
TO THE NEW CHURCH. 


In two previous papers * I have endeavored to show that 
the theological writings of Swedenborg are the presenta- 
tion of a new and distinctive revelation of Divine truth. 
This fact is deduced not only from the author’s own asser- 
tions, but even more conclusively from the character of the 
writings themselves. It is safe to say that any reader who 
should take intelligent note of their contents would be 
obliged to admit that, if their teachings are received at 
all, they must be received as truth revealed from heaven. 
There would seem to be no middle ground between the 
alternatives thus suggested. If we consider the nature 
of the subjects treated of, we see at once that they lie 
beyond the range of man’s ordinary experience, and that 
the definite knowledge claimed concerning them could not 
have been acquired under the usual conditions. The unity 
and completeness of the exposition also demonstrate the 
fact that it presents a connected system of truth, all of 
whose parts must stand or fall together. 

We assume, then, at the outset, that there is in these 
writings a Divine revelation sufficient to form the basis 
of a New Church on the earth, and the bond of a fresh 
relationship between the Lord and men. We accept 
Swedenborg’s statement in the closing chapter of the 
“True Christian Religion,” that,— 

The Second Coming of the Lord takes place by means of a man, 
before whom He has manifested Himself in person, and whom He has 
filled with His Spirit, to teach the doctrines of the New Church through 
the Word from Him. 


We also believe his further assertion : — 


*See New-CuurcH Review for October, 1902, and April, 1903. 
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That the Lord manifested Himself before me, His servant, and sent 
me to this office, and that He afterwards opened the sight of my spirit 
and so has introduced me into the spiritual world, and has granted me 
to see the heavens and the hells, also to converse with angels and 
Spirits, and this now uninterruptedly for many years, I testify in truth; 
likewise, that from the first day of that call I have not received any- 
thing which pertains to the doctrines of that church from any angel, 
but from the Lord alone, while I have read the Word. (True Christian 


Religion, 779.) 


This point agreed upon, we come next to consider the 
nature of the revelation made through Swedenborg. Other 
revelations have been given in former times. Those with 
which we are most familiar are the Scriptures, consisting 
of the Old and New Testaments. Of these, the earlier was 
that originally given to the Jewish Church, and the later 
was the specific revelation to the Christian Church. But 
inasmuch as the Gospel was the fulfilment of the Law and 
the Prophets, and in no sense superseded them, both Testa- 
ments have been properly regarded by Christians as con- 
stituting one Bible, possessing in all its parts equal value 
and authority. Such is the view which, as New-Churchmen, 
we are taught to take of the Scriptures. Although we be- 
lieve that certain books have generally been included in 
them, which were wrongly supposed to be Divinely inspired, 
our understanding is that the Bible, considered as a whole, 
is one connected and complete revelation delivered by 
Himself. 

Concerning this revelation we are’led to see that it con- 
tains infinite and eternal truth, that within the sense of the 
letter are higher senses which relate to spiritual and heav- 
enly things, as the letter relates to earthly things, and thus 
that it is not only Divine in its origin, but Divine in its 
nature and quality. Herein it differs from all other wri- 
tings. Many books have been written under a kind of in- 
spiration. Enlightened men in all ages have been moved 
to utter words which transcended ordinary human wisdom. 
We need not deny that a certain spiritual afflatus has some- 
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times prompted these utterances. But the Word of God 
alone is capable of being so interpreted as to bring out a 
continuous inner meaning entirely distinct from the natural 
sense, yet making one with it. This unique characteristic 
causes the Scriptures to be a bond of union between earth 
and heaven ; for the higher senses are Divine revelation to 
angels, as the literal sense is to men in this world. 

By virtue of these inherent qualities the Bible possesses 
a peculiar holiness. “It is from the spiritual sense,” says 
Swedenborg, “that the Word is Divinely inspired, and 
holy in every expression’’ (Sacred Scripture, 18). Even 
stronger is his language in another place, where we read : — 


The style of the Word is the Divine style itself, with which every 
other style, however sublime and excellent it appears, can bear no com- 
parison; for it is as darkness to light. The style of the Word is such 
that holiness is in every sentence and in every expression, yea, here and 
there in the very letters. Hence the Word conjoins man with the Lord; 


and opens heaven. (/éd., 3.) 


Still further we are told that,— 


A copy of the Word written by angels inspired by the Lord is kept 
with every larger society of heaven in its sacred repository, that the 
Word may not be changed elsewhere in any point. (/did., 72.) 

In the sacred repository in which a copy of the Word is kept, the 
light is flamelike and bright, surpassing every degree of the light which 
is outside the repository in heaven. (/d74., 73.) 


It is, or should be, needless to say that no such character- 
istics as are here described can be claimed for Swedenborg’s 
writings. These have no internal sense. They do not say 
one thing to angels, and another to men. They are not writ- 
ten in the Divine style. They are not holy in every expres- 
sion or sometimes in the very letters. Nor are we taught 
that they are kept in sacred repositories in heaven. 

Moreover, the Sacred Scripture, or the Word, was written 
by verbal dictation. This#is the teaching plainly given to 
the New Church. For example:— 
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I have been informed how the Lord spoke with the prophets through 
whom was the Word. He did not speak with them, as with the 
ancients, by an influx into their interiors, but by spirits who were sent 
to them, whom the Lord filled with His look, and thus inspired words, 
which they dictated to the prophets; so that its was not influx, but dicta- 
tion. ( Heaven and Hell, 254.) 

Jehovah Himself, who is the God of ienemn and earth, spake the 
Word through Moses and the prophets, and it must therefore be Divine 
truth itself ; for what Jehovah Himself speaks can be nothing else. 

. The Lord, who is the same as Jehovah, spake the Word written 
by the evangelists, many things from His own mouth, and the rest from 
the Spirit of His mouth, which is the Holy Spirit. (Sacred Scripture, 2.) 


That Swedenborg wrote by any such dictation as this, is 
never intimated by him, and is discountenanced by the char- 
acter of his writings throughout. . The fact that his manu- 
scripts exhibit not a few erasures and corrections is strong 
evidence to the same effect. If, indeed, they had been ver- 
bally dictated by God, they would have possessed internal 
senses, as the Scriptures do. For, as we read, — 

The Word in its bosom is spiritual, because it descended from the 
Lord Jehovah, and passed through the angelic heavens; and the Di- 
vine, which in itself is ineffable and imperceptible, became, in its 
descent, accommodated to the perception of angels, and at last to the 
perception of men. Thence is the spiritual sense which is within the 
natural, as the soul is in man, the thought of the understanding in 
speech, and the affection of the will in action. (True Christian Religion, 


193-) 

This is evidently the statement of a general law. What 
God dictates must, of necessity, pass through the heavens, 
and put on a different form of thought and language at each 
step of its descent. The lowest or natural sense must, in 
the very nature of the case, be the basis on which it rests 
and the body which contains it all. But the truth which 
comes to any one as it came to Swedenborg while he was 
reading the Word, involves no such conditions. It comes 
through the Word itself and shines into the mind like light. 
It is received by the understanding, which it enlightens or 
illuminates. It enables one to perceive things which were 
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before hidden. There can be nogenuine reception of Divine 
truth without some measure of this enlightenment. Such is 
the purport of the following, among many other similar 
passages : — 

Genuine truth, which will be of doctrine, does not appear in the 
sense of the letter of the Word, to any but those who are in enlighten- 
ment from the Lord. Enlightenment is from the Lord alone, and is with 
those who love truths because they are truths, and who make them uses 
of life. With others enlightenment in the Word is not given. (Sacred 
Scripture, 57.) 

Every one is enlightened and informed from the Word according to 
his affection for truth and the degree of his desire for it, and according 
to his capacity for receiving it. They who are in enlightenment are, as 
to their internal man, in the light of heaven; for the light of heaven is 
what enlightens man in the truths and goods of faith, They who are 
thus illuminated apprehend the Word as to its interiors; wherefore 
from the Word they make to themselves doctrine, to which they apply 
the sense of the letter. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9352.) 


Here, again, a general law is stated. All the Divine 
operations take place according to general laws. Even 
those events recorded in the Scriptures, and which, on ac- 
count of their unusual character, men have called miracles, 
were brought to pass, says Swedenborg, “according to 
Divine order, . . . the order of the influx of the spiritual 
world into the natural” (True Christian Religion, 91). Con- 
cerning that greatest event of all, the incarnation, a miracle 
so stupendous that many pronounce it incredible, his teach- 
ing is that, “ God assumed the Human according to His 
Divine order” 89). A certain degree of enlightenment 
therefore is needful for every one who becomes receptive of 
spiritual truth. But Swedenborg had enlightenment far be- 
yond men in general, because of the special office to which 
he was called. His “capacity for receiving,” above men- 
tioned, was great in proportion to the importance of that 
office. From childhood he had been prepared for his work. 
His extensive studies of natural science and philosophy 
formed the broad foundation on which the superstructure of 
higher truth could rest. He writes :— 
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I was once asked how from a philosopher I became a theologian; 
and I answered: In the same manner that fishers were made disciples 
and apostles by the Lord; and that I also, from early youth, had been 
a spiritual fisher. On hearing this the inquirer asked what a spiri- 
tual fisher was. I replied that a fisher, in the spiritual sense of the 
Word, signifies a man who investigates and teaches natural truths, and 
afterwards spiritual truths in a rational manner. (Influx, 20.) 


This, then, is what Swedenborg did. After rationally in- 
vestigating and teaching natural truths, he rationally investi- 
gated and taught spiritual truths. He applied himself to 
the reading of the Word, and, as he read, he was “as to his 
internal man in the light of heaven.’”” He had an extraor- 
dinary measure of that enlightenment which “is from the 
Lord alone.” The Lord, as we have seen, even manifested 
Himself before him in person, and filled him with His 
Spirit, ‘to teach the doctrines of the New Church, through 
the Word, from Him.” As regards these doctrines, no 
angel was his teacher. They came to him solely from the 
Lord through the Word, which is above the angels, and in 
which the Divine light shines for them as well as for men 
on earth. Moreover it was necessary that he should be, as 
he says, a man who could receive the doctrines with the 
understanding and publish them by the press (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 779). The whole matter is clearly summed 
up in the following passage not previously quoted : — 

The Lord alone teaches man, but mediately through the Word ina 
state of enlightenment. The knowledge that this is so has been given 
me by personal experience. I have had discourse with spirits and with 
angels now for many years; nor has any spirit dared, nor any angel 
wished, to tell me anything, still less to instruct me, concerning any 
things in the Word, or concerning any doctrine from the Word; but the 
Lord alone has taught me, Who has been revealed to me, and has since 
appeared constantly, and does now appear, before my eyes as a sun, in 
which He is, as He appears to the angels, and has enlightened me. 
(Divine Providence, 135.) 


Taught by the Lord, who appeared visibly before his 
spiritual eyes. Taught, not by the living voice, but medi- 
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ately, through the Word, in a state of enlightenment. 
Receiving in this way the doctrines of the New Church. 
Receiving them not blindly or arbitrarily, but with his under- 
standing, in order that, as a student or investigator of spiri- 
tual truth, he himself might teach them in a rational man- 
ner, and publish them by the press. Such was Sweden- 
borg’s experience. It was unique in its extent and the 
degree of his enlightenment, but not different in kind from 
that of others who read the Word in a humble and devout 
spirit, with a love of truth for its own sake and for the sake 
of living according to it. The clergy in particular have need 
of this enlightenment. Their special duty is to study the 
Scriptures, to the end that they may teach true doctrine 
from them, and thereby lead men in the way of life. “Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law,” should be their unceasing prayer. We have the 
definite assurance that this prayer, if sincerely offered, will 
be answered, for we read that “the Divine virtue and opera- 
tion which are meant by the sending of the Holy Spirit are, 
with the clergy especially, enlightenment and instruction, 
. . . because these belong to their office.” (True Christian 
Religion, 146.) 

Whatever be the office or function in which a man is en- 
gaged, the same general principle holds. The just judge, 
who shuns evils as sins and looks to the Lord, is sure of 
Divine guidance in the performance of his duties. The dis- 
interested and patriotic ruler, who seeks first the welfare of 
his people and cares not for his own glory, will be enlight- 
ened in matters of government far more than others who 
have no responsibility. The God-fearing and conscientious 
physician, who is rightly instructed, will not fail to receive 
special power from on high in the exercise of his function. 
The same kind of help always comes to those who, being 
otherwise fitted for their office, seek to act from the Lord 
and not from themselves. Do we not plainly see that it 
was given to the great men of history, whom we justly re- 
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vere for their wisdom? And Swedenborg, who had such 
an exceptional mission, must have had, and did have, an 
equally exceptional illumination. Even to the point of intro- 
mission into the spiritual world, and of beholding the Lord, 
as the angels do, he was prepared to be the worthy and 
adequate human instrument through whom a new revelation 
was delivered. Being asked on one occasion, “ Why has 
your Lord revealed the arcana, that you have just enumerated 
in a long list, to you who are a layman, and-not to some one 
of the clergy?” he replied, “Such is the good pleasure of 
the Lord, who has prepared me for this office from earliest 
youth.” (True Christian Religion, 850.) 

All these facts with regard to the manner in which the 
revelation was given enable us better to understand its na- 
ture. It is not, as we have seen, a revelation of words 
which have a spiritual meaning and for which no others 
could be substituted. For this reason, and because it was 
not orally dictated, the writing is not Sacred Scripture or 
the Word of God. But it is a revelation of “ doctrines from 
the Word,” that is, of spiritual truths and principles, which 
can be rationally received and applied by man in his free- 
dom. It is also a revelation of things heard and seen in 
the other world, which serve to throw light on the doctrines, 
and to make them more intelligible. It is a revelation of 
the internal sense of the Word, for that sense is doctrine 
(Heavenly Doctrine, 7). In short, it is a connected and 
systematic body of Divine truth with all its parts related to 
each other. Nor is anything lacking to its completeness. 
Nothing needs to be added to it, or subtracted from it. 
Among the writings of the world it stands entirely alone. 
This revelation was indissolubly connected with the Last 
Judgment, and with the Second Coming of the Lord (True 
Christian Religion, 779). To quote the language of an- 
other : — 


Some seem to imagine that there was nothing in relation to Sweden- 
borg which may not occur with others, and that he was in no sense a 
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finality ; and we already begin to see ignorant and conceited men, who 
seem ready to carry their vain and groundless pretensions just as far as 
they can find those who are weak enough to follow them. It is true 
that the exhaustless treasures of the Sacred Scripture are now opened, 
and it is to be hoped and expected that there will be a constant progres- 
sion in the church, in the reception of more and more of its contents ; 
but there can no more be another Swedenborg, than there can be an- 
other second advent of the Lord and Last Judgment. (Sampson Reed, 
in New Jerusalem Magazine, vol. xxxi., p. 549.) 


In accordance with the views thus presented, we yield to 
no one in maintaining the uniqueness of Swedenborg’s mis- 
sion and the completeness of the revelation made through 
him. But this does not prevent our believing that the reve- 
lation itself admits of an infinite development. Such is 
necessarily the case with a revelation of doctrines or prin- 
ciples. Every general truth, as we know, contains innu- 
merable particulars. Every great law of life is capable of 
being applied in countless ways. Swedenborg does not give 
us all these particulars, or point out all the possible modes 
of application. Far from it. But on the foundation laid 
through his agency will arise a mighty superstructure con- 
stantly growing in spiritual excellence — even a church 
which will be the crown of all churches. As its members 
increase in wisdom and in the desire and purpose of lead- 
ing a good life, more and more truth will come to them by 
means of these writings out of the holy Word. They will 
have more and more of that enlightenment which, as we 
have seen, is promised to all who “love truths because they 
are truths, and are in uses of life.” With the help of the 
doctrine first received from the Lord’s chosen messen- 
ger, they will go continually from strength to strength. 
Has any one the presumption to suppose that those who 
now profess belief in Swedenborg’s writings and mission 
are more than very imperfect exponents of the New Church 
as it will be, when it has grown tothe full? Will not com- 
ing generations bring forth men whose higher purposes, 
clearer perceptions, and broader outlook, will put our present 
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ignorance to shame? There can be no doubt of it. Were 
the case otherwise, the future prospect would seem dreary. 
Let us, then, not insist that Swedenborg has spoken the 
last word in the sense of leaving no room for further 
developments on the lines which he was the first to indi- 
cate. Almost as well might we believe that, when Coperni- 
cus had shown the true order and relations of the heavenly 
bodies as distinguished from the false theories of previous 
ages, the end was reached, of all that could be learned about 
astronomy. In the very nature of things, a true doctrine 
or principle, or system of doctrines and principles, is capa- 
ble of being unfolded or amplified without limit. The first 
revelation of it is but the beginning of the knowledge which 
may be acquired through its agency. 

Take, for instance, the doctrine of the internal sense of 
the Word. This is presented in a general way in the little 
treatise concerning the Sacred Scripture. It is set forth 
here and there throughout Swedenborg’s writings, and 
always to the same effect, namely, that the Word is written 
by correspondences ; and that, when these are understood, 
an entirely distinct spiritual meaning is brought to view 
within the sense of the letter. Many examples are given 
by way of illustration. Not one of the theological works 
is without them. Three books of the Bible —the first two 
and the last — are explained consecutively, as to their inter- 
nal sense, from beginning to end. Thus the doctrine of 
the Sacred Scripture is essentially a law of interpretation. 
Who can prescribe limits to the application of it? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that the key provided by this law is 
never to be used in finding the inner meaning of Scripture 
passages which Swedenborg has left unexplained? I can- 
not think so. I cannot believe that the revelation made 
through him is of so narrow and. exclusive a character as 
such a conclusion would imply. It does not seem to me 
that Clowes, Bruce, Smithson, and others, who have made 
faithful attempts to explain the internal sense of portions 
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of the Word which Swedenborg did not touch, have ven- 
tured beyond their province, or that the truth brought to 
light by them may not justly be considered as belonging to 
the revelation made to the New Church. Divine authority 
cannot be rightly claimed for them, as for Swedenborg, but 
surely all truth drawn from the Scriptures by applying the 
Divine law of interpretation which has been revealed, is 
really involved in the revelation itself. 

Another point may appropriately be mentioned in con- 
nection with the deeper meanings of the Word. It is that 
there are several of them, and that Swedenborg in his ex- 
positions, does not always give the same. Sometimes he 
gives the sense which relates to the Lord and the glorifica- 
tions of His Human, sometimes that which relates to the 
spiritual life of men and their regeneration, and sometimes 
what he calls the internal historic sense, which relates to 
the religious history of the church on earth. In the “ Ar- 
cana Coelestia” he takes up one or another of these senses, 
according as he thinks it will be useful. But in so doing 
he does not exclude the senses which for the time being he 
is not expounding. All the senses are, indeed, parallel with, 
and implicated in, each other. From what is said about the 
Lord’s glorification we may correctly infer the correspond- 
ing truth about man’s regeneration. The history of the 
‘church in like manner typifies the experience of the indi- 
vidual man. Hence these conclusions follow: First, Swe- 
denborg has not given in the “Arcana” the continuous in- 
ternal meaning of Genesis and Exodus, on any one plane 
or degree of thought, but may be said, rather, to have ex- 
emplified the Divine method of interpretation on various 
planes. The same remark is true of the two works on the 
Apocalypse. Secondly, we are led to see by the foregoing 
facts that to bring down the whole internal sense in any sin- 
gle exposition would be impossible. Ink and paper would 
not suffice for any such attempt. Reverently may we say, 
in the language of John’s Gospel, that, if such an attempt 
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were made, “ even the world itself could not contain the 
books that would be written.” Further, we need to remem- 
ber Swedenborg’s statement, quoted in a previous article, 
that all the higher degrees of Divine truth contained in the 
Word are above the comprehension of men on earth, except 
that which exists in the lowest heaven, and which may be 
received in some small measure. (Arcana Coelestia, 8443.) 

Such is the distinction between an oral revelation from 
God, which is rightly called His Word, and a revelation of 
doctrines from the Word, seen and expounded under Divine 
enlightenment. It is important to keep this distinction in 
view. So far as this is done, the extremes will be avoided, 
of claiming, on the one hand, that the writings are the 
Word —a formula which to some seems to border on sacri- 
lege,— and of believing, on the other, that the revelation 
for the New Church is in any respect faulty, erroneous, 
or fallible. This revelation never styles itself the Word, 
the Scriptures, the Bible, or takes any name which properly 
belongs to the one Divinely dictated book. It never as- 
sumes to be anything other than a true system of doctrine, 
and true method of interpretation, revealed by the Lord 
from that book, with ample illustrations, and serving as a 
means whereby the infinite treasure-house of Scripture may 
be unlocked. If we use it aright, we shall employ it for 
this last-named purpose. As~Swedenborg received and 
taught it rationally and not dogmatically, so shall we receive 
and teach it. It will be to our minds self-evident truth, 
just as it was to his. We shall be in the affirmative state 
described in one of the previous papers, and shall not 
doubt, or call in question, anything that he teaches; yet 
shall we not violate his oft repeated instruction, by pre- 
tending fully to believe, on mere authority, what we do not 
clearly apprehend. Our effort will be to acquire the mental 
attitude described by him as “real faith,” in contradistinc- 
tion to what he terms “blind faith” and “historical faith,” 
yet not denying that the latter has its rightful place in the 
earlier stages of man’s development. “Real faith,” he 
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says, “is nothing else than the acknowledgment that a 
thing is so, decause it is true. Accordingly one who is in 
real faith thinks and says, ‘This is true, and for that reason 
I believe it’” (Doctrine of Faith, 2). There is, indeed, no 
other good and conclusive reason for believing anything ; 
and the New-Churchman is even more bound than other 
men to cultivate that kind of belief. He is, perhaps, in no 
less danger than others, of carelessly accepting doctrinal 
statements which seem authoritative, without considering 
the grounds on which they rest. One effect of this habit 
is to narrow the vision, and to place undue emphasis on 
single passages in the writings, regardless of what is taught 
in other passages, and of the general doctrine on the sub- 
ject under discussion. Confident in the possession of a 
new revelation, we may be quite too positive that our feeble 
minds have grasped the whole truth relating to any given 
question, and that we have reached the only correct con- 
clusion concerning it. A spirit of gentle reasonableness, 
rather than of assertive dogmatism, is that which we ought 
to cherish. It is the spirit which fills the new revelation 
itself from beginning to end. 

Read, in “True Christian Religion,” 508, the account 
which Swedenborg gives of a magnificent temple seen by 
him in the other world, and which, as he says, signified the 
New Church. Its most important features were “a pulpit, 
on which lay the open Word, enveloped with a sphere of 
light,” and “a shrine, before which was a veil, but lifted 
now, where stood a golden cherub with sword in hand, that 
turned hither and thither.”” On these points it is explained 
_that,— 


The pulpit signified the priesthood and preaching; the Word open 
upon the pulpit and illuminating its upper part, signified the internal 
sense of the Word revealed, which sense is spiritual; the shrine in the 
centre of the temple signified the conjunction of that church with the 
angelic heaven; the golden cherub therein, the Word in the sense of 
the letter; the sword vibrating in his hand signified that this sense can 
be turned hither and thither, provided this is done in application to 
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some truth; that the veil before the cherub had been lifted, signified 
that the Word was now laid open. 


Then Swedenborg goes on to say : — 

Afterward, when I drew nearer, I saw this writing above the gate, 
Nunc Licet (now it is lawful], which signified that it is now lawful to 
enter intellectually into the arcana [hidden things] of faith. 


That is to say, the New Church will be characterized not 
only by a deeper insight into Divine truth, but by a freer 
spirit of investigation. The unfolding of the internal sense 
of the Word will be accompanied by an increased power to 
understand its contents. Herein it will differ widely from 
the first Christian Church, which preceded it. Concerning 
that church our author continues as follows, afterward 
pointing the contrast : — 

As the dogmas of the Christian churches of the present day have 
not been composed from the Word, but from men’s own intelligence and 
thus from falsities, and as they have also been confirmed by some things 
from the Word, by the Lord’s Divine Providence the Word has been 
taken from the laity among the Roman Catholics, and among the Prot- 
estants has been opened, but still has been closed by their common dec- 
laration that the understanding is to be kept under obedience to their 
faith. But in the New Church the contrary is the case. In this church 
it is allowable to enter with the understanding and to penetrate into all 
its secrets, and also to confirm them by the Word. This is because its 
doctrinals are continuous truths, laid open by the Lord through the 
Word; and confirmations of those truths by means of what is rational, 
cause the understanding to be opened above more and more, and thus 
to be elevated into the light in which the angels of heaven are; and that 
light in its essence is truth, and in this light the acknowledgment of the 
Lord as the God of heaven and earth shines in its glory. This is meant 
by the writing over the door of the temple, Vumc Licet, and also by 
the veil of the shrine before the cherub being lifted. 


We have here a -beautiful picture of the state of the 
church in her latter days. The Divine Word, spoken by 
the Lord to prophets and evangelists, will be her one central 
source of light. By means of the last revelation made to 
her, and which is specifically her own, the veil which con- 
cealed the inner contents of the Word will be lifted, and 
those contents brought to view. Before the eyes of all who 
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humbly seek its guidance, it will ever grow more and more 
luminous. No other book will bear any comparison with it. 
No other book will serve in worship as a medium of con- 
junction with the Lord and consociation with angels. Yet 
inseparable from it will be that new revelation by which it 
is explained, — that system of doctrine, drawn from its very 
bosom, by which its deeper meaning is laid open, that 
body of facts about the other world and the conditions of life 
there, which renders it intelligible. There is no rivalry be- 
tween the two revelations. Theyaresimply different. The 
one supplements and completes the other. The one is the 
Divine text ; the other is the Divine exposition. Both are 
indispensable. 

In the symbolic vision of the New Church which has been 
presented, no one can fail to have been impressed by the 
promise of a larger freedom and a higher rationality. The 
field of thought opened before us is illimitable, not in the 
letter of Scripture considered by itself, not in the mere text 
of Swedenborg’s writings, but in the one as explained by the 
other. Here the two come together in loving and endless 
cooperation. Who shall set bounds to the possibilities 
which they suggest? Whoshall say where the development 
of the doctrines revealed to the New Church will cease, as 
regards either the interpretation of Scripture, or the applica- 
tion to daily life? Surely the men of that church will not 
fail to enjoy the newly granted liberty, mentioned above, of 
“entering with the understanding and of penetrating into 
all its secrets, and also of confirming them by the Word.” 
We have not begun to imagine what the future has in store 
for the coming generations of men, who shall build on the 
foundations which have now been laid. An area of love 
and sympathy as broad as the truth on which it rests, a 
brotherhood which reaches round the world, will be their 
portion. The ancient prophecy will be fulfilled: “ They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain : for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” James REED. 
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MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


GIvE the microscope, and a bit of mold becomes a 


“pleiad” of flowers; give the telescope, and a nebula be- 


comes an ant-hill of stars. This is vision continuous on the 
natural plane, and as such is notable, revealing marvels in 
creation that escape the unaided sense. But the discreted 
sight that pierces the dark veil that clouds natural vision 
and enters the spiritual world, is altogether another thing. 
No astronomer or microscopist or other savant, as such, 
with all his instruments enters here. 

It is almost unknown in the world that man is a spiritual 
being; to the extent, at least, that he has vital relation with 
the spiritual world; that there are continually with man, 
every moment of his existence in this world, angels from 
heaven, and spirits from heaven's opposite. Understand, 
when we speak of “spirits and angels”’ being with man, 
that by spirits evil spirits are meant, and by angels good 
spirits; man of himself invites only evil spirits, such as are 
suited to his unregenerate state. It is of the Divine Provi- 
dence that angels likewise are there to avert the evil, and to 
hold man in freedom to choose his way, as of himself; nev- 
ertheless, the “as of himself” is from the Lord. Both 
heaven and hell are in every man; the spirits connect him 
with the hells, and the angels with the heavens. If there 
was not this chain connecting him with the spiritual world 
in all its departments, man’s connection with life would be 
broken, and himself would not survive the catastrophe. All 
life in the natural world is born and sustained through 
forces, proceeding through all the degrees of life-forms in 
the spiritual realm, from the Divine. 

Everything in the world that is in true order of life, as 
grasses, trees, and flowers, and animals below man, exists 
through a common influx of life from the one only source 
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of life through all the degrees below in a chain down to 
ultimates in last things. And such would have been the 
case with man, also, if he had continued in the order of life 
in which he was created — true order for man being to love 
his neighbor as himself, and even better than himself, as ce- 
lestial angels do. But as it is with man, he not being in 
true order, has his life through a particular influx ; that is to 
say, man is associated with spirits and angels in all his 
world-life, and he is mediately governed thereby. Man in- 
vites — thus attaches to himself — spirits that are of the 
quality of his own life. If he is haughty, his spiritual asso- 
ciates are haughty; if he is deceitful, they are deceitful ; if 
he is revengeful, they join him in his revenges, and help him 
on in the way he is going. 

The states of life with man are altogether according to 
his associate spirits and angels; he himself, unconsciously, 
from thinking he does it all, adjoins himself to evil associ- 
ates through his motives of life; and the Lord and his an- 
gels, meantime, are doing all that can be done to save him 
from his evils. No man, spirit, or angel can will or think 
from himself, but from others; nor can these others will or 
think from themselves, but all again from others. Evil will- 
ing and thinking have their invariable connections with the 
hells, as good willing and thinking are inseparable from 
the heavens. It is believed by man that the heavens and 
the hells are far removed ; but it is not so; they are at the 
door of every one. Man, again, supposes, from the delight 
and liberty that he has in all his willing and thinking, that 
he is doing all himself; and he thinks he rules himself. 
He does choose his spiritual associates, but when these are 
chosen, they do the ruling. Meantime, if the man favors the .- 
evil, the angels adjoined to him can scarcely do more than 
keep house in the interiors, and in their silent office hold him 
to good ends as much as possible. Thus man is led — not 
forced — by his association with the inhabitants of the spir- 
itual world. In ordinary and normal conditions of life in 
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the world, man is not consciously aware of the presence of 
spiritual associates ; and, save through the eyes of a man 
who has intromission into their world, spirits and angels do 
not see the least thing in this world ; they perceive only the 
thoughts and affections of those with whom they are asso- 
ciated. (See Arcana Ccelestia, 1880.) 

The two worlds being thus closely related, one would 
naturally believe under certain favorable conditions, that 
open communication would be possible. And, as a matter 
of fact, we are assured that it was a common thing, in the 
most ancient times, for man in this world to speak with spir- 
its and angels. The reason was, the people in that age 
thought much about spiritual things, and less about worldly 
things, and under these conditions open communication 
with the heavens would be orderly and useful. But this liv- 
ing communication with the spiritual world in time closed, 
as man from internal became external in his life — thinking 
much about the world and worldly matters, and less about 
heaven and heavenly things. 

Man was so created that, during his life on earth, he might at the 
same time live in heaven; so that heaven and earth might be together 
and make one in man; but as man became worldly he closed heaven 
against himself. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1880.) 

It has been granted to spirits and angels to see through my eyes 
the objects of this world, and also to hear what was said by men dis- 
coursing with me. It has several times happened that some have seen 
through me, to their great amazement, friends whom they knew on 
earth. Some have seen their husbands and children, and have de- 
sired that I would tell them that they were present and saw them, and 
they wished that I would tell them what their state was in the other 
life; but this I was forbiddento do. (/d7d.) 


Swedenborg testifies,— 


If evil spirits could perceive that they were with man, and yet 
separate from him; and if they flowed into the things of his body, 
they would attempt, by a thousand means to destroy him, for they hate 
man with a deadly hatred. They, knowing that.I was a man in the 
body, were constantly striving to destroy me. Hence it appears how 
dangerous it is for man to be in living consort with spirits, unless he 
be in the good of truth. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5863.) 
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Spirits of evil have no power over any one grounded in 
truth and good ; and no power over infants, and none over 
those whom ignorance excuses; the reason is they are not 
in the stream of their life. The barrier, as to conscious 
thought, that separates “the living from the dead” — 
using a common phrase — is usually intact, but sometimes 
is broken down, and there is an ocular and auricular 
demonstration of the presence and power of spirit. I refer 
to the manifestations of modern Spiritualism. We have 
all seen these manifestations, and seen enough of them to 
know that all is not imposition. Those who seek through 
mediums spiritual communications with friends in the other 
life may get them, or they may get certain communications 
that are from the spiritual world sure enough, but whether 
they are from their friends or not may never be known. 

We have consulted New-Church Doctrines upon the 
greatest themes and found them helping, and beyond every- 
thing, consoling. Now, let us hear what they say upon 
this subject. There is no temptation and no disposition 
in New-Church faith and philosophy to deny any fact, 
and least of all any truth of life. That the Poughkeepsie 
medium, of a few years back, was an illiterate youth of 
twenty years is well known; and that in his state of ecstasy 
or trance, he spoke things exceedingly wise and otherwise, 
far beyond anything that was in him in his normal state, 
is equally well known. That the origin of what had place 
in this lad — and in others who went before him and have 
come after him — was preternatural, and even supernatural 
in the sense that his aids were from other-world associates, 
cannot be successfully gainsaid. 

The great leading fact or principle of Spiritualism is a 
scientific fact; at least, a philosophical fact, and withal, is 
a shining truth in the heavens; and that is, that all material 
things have a spiritual origin. Swedenborg’s statement is :— 
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There is nothing at all given in the natural world, which is in order, 
but what derives its cause and birth through the spiritual world from 
the Divine. (Arcana Ceelestia, 8211.) 


And he further explains that an abnormal condition, as 
induced in the trance medium, measurably emancipates the 
spirit of man from his body, for the time, and thus renders 
it amenable to spiritual influences, and the moral quality of 
the participants in the séance affects the product neces- 
sarily. The operator in the exhibition has his office, but 
plays a comparatively small part in the manifestations, 
unless there is imposition. 

But one thing has been overlooked in this matter. It is 
believed that because a thing comes from the spiritual 
’ world, it therefore must be good andtrue. This does not 
follow. By the spiritual world both heaven and hell are 
meant. Going into the spiritual world does not change the 
quality of man’s life, more than going to China. Evil 
spirits are of such a nature that they regard man with 
deadly hatred; the things that come from them are con- 
trary to good and truth, and when they can hold man in 
any falsity or evil it is their delight (see “Spiritual Diary,” 
3842). Nor can they be relied upon to tell the truth. 
Hear what we are taught :— 

When spirits begin to speak with man, he must beware lest he 
believe anything they say; for they say almost anything; things are 
fabricated by them, and they lie! 

When spirits were speaking to me, I was not permitted to believe 
anything that they said, for they were extremely fond of fabricating. 

If man listens and believes, they press on, and deceive in many ways: 
wherefore let men beware lest they believe them. 

On this account the state of speaking with spirits on this earth is 


most perilous unless one is in true faith and life. (Spiritual Diary, 
7 *622.) 


And again :— 


Nothing is more common to spirits who are speaking, than to say a 
thing is so or so; and they will solemnly assert that it is so, when yet it 
is not so. They speak as if they knew, when yet they do not know. 
(Spiritual Diary, 1902.) , 
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A spirit will assume to represent another person, and 
with such success that the spirit knows not otherwise than 
that he was the same. Upon this point it is affirmed : — 


This has many times been shown to me, that the spirits speaking 
with me did not know otherwise than that they were the men who were 
the subject of thought; as yesterday and to-day some one known to me 
in life, was represented by one who was so like him, so far as he was 
known to me, that nothing was more like; wherefore let those who 
speak with spirits, beware lest they be deceived, when they say that they 
are those whom they know, and that they are dead. (Spiritual Diary, 
2860.) 


If all this is true, some will question : “May not Sweden- 
borg himself have been deceived by these expert deceivers ?” 
The answer is close at hand, and is conclusive. He knew 
the quality of the spirits, and he would not suffer himself to 
be deceived by them. He did not believe that anything 
they said was reliable, and he took nothing from them con- 
cerning doctrine and life, as he tells us over and over. He 
relates that in his earlier experiences with them, they flowed 
into his thought and affection with so much subtlety and 
cunning that he knew not that itwasfrom them. But later 
on he says : — 

A more manifest reflection was granted me, and to-day a clearer still, 
so that I could observe how subtly they come into the thought of man, 
which is such that man could never perceive the source of it. 

From close observation granted me by the Lord, I perceived this so 
manifestly as to notice each one of the common influxes; and if that 
close observation had not been granted, I should have by no means per- 
ceived whence the influences came, and would have taken them, as from 
myself, as other men think and believe. 

But that the influx is from spirits, I am now able to know more dis- 
tinctly then ever before, and the things that flowed from them were 
contrary to the Lord, and contrary to the truth. (Spiritual Diary, 3842.) 


Swedenborg is very explicit as to his own spiritual ex- 
periences, and the facts in the case —as we are presently to 
show — separate him from everything that came before him, 
as from everything that has been after him. He affirms :— 
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Whenever there was any representation, vision, and discourse, I was 
kept interiorly, and most interiorly, in reflection upon it, as to what there 
was useful and good, and thus what I might learn from it. 

Thus have I been instructed by no spirit, nor by any angel, but by 
the Lord alone, from whom is all truth and good. 

I was prohibited from believing anything that they spoke; nor was I 
permitted to infer anything that was proper to them. I perceived that 
the thing to which they would persuade me was not as they wished; the 
perception was manifest, but cannot be easily described to the appre- 
hension of men. (Spiritual Diary, 1647.) 


In the book, “ Divine Providence,” we read this definite 
statement : — 

Speaking with spirits, but rarely with angels, is still given, and has 
been given for many ages back, but when it is given they speak with 
man in his mother tongue, yet only a few words. 

But spirits and angels who speak with man from permission of the 
Lord, never speak anything which takes away freedom of reason, nor 
do they teach. The Lord alone teaches man, but mediately through the 
Word in illustration. That it is so, it has been given me to know from 
my Own experience. 

I have had speech with spirits and angels now for many years, 
neither has any spirit dared, nor any angel wished to tell me anything, 
still less to instruct me cqncerning anything in the Word, or concerning 
any doctrinal from the Word, but the Lord alone has taught me. 
(Divine Providence, 135.) ; 


This much, then, we may safely affirm; that converse 
with the world of spirits may be had at this day — the thing 
is possible. It does not follow, however, that all that is 
preternatural, nor yet all that is supernatural, is beneficent 
and good. Evils in the world are permissions of the Divine 
Providence. Spiritual communications have been permitted 
in all ages, and even where it is disorderly; and it would 
seem it has convinced some of the existence of the other 
life. 

But all words that purport to come from our departed 
loved ones, are not necessarily deceptive. Sometimes spirit 
friends, the dearly loved ones, may make their presence felt, 
coming in unexpected and lonely hours. Sometimes the 
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dying, in last moments, have their spiritual faculties opened, 
and they see and they hear spiritual things. There can be 
no doubt of it. These unsought openings and communions 
may be welcomed, for they have their use, and any one pro- 
tected by a life of truth and charity has nothing to fear — 
no harm can come to such on any shore. But deceiving 
words, and anything that is contrary to the Lord, and that 
leads away from his heavens of life, are surely dangerous to 
the soul ; anything that gives a stone, when the children’s 
cry is for bread, is hurtful. Man’s protection at all times 
and under all circumstances. is in the truth and the good of 
life. 

The powerful pursuasions that come through ignorant 
mediums is proof of unseen power back of the natural 
phenomenon, and what if the power does move tables! 
“Try the spirits whether they be of God” (1 JOHN iv. 1). 
It is surely dangerous for any one to make a blank of his 
mind — believing nothing and receiving nothing as revealed 
truth of life — that he may be empty to receive and fill up 
with what enthusiastic spirits may retail through weak and 
imperfect mediums. Such an offering to spiritualism de- 
stroys human liberty and rationality — a great disaster, since 
man is reformed and regenerated only with the assistance of 
these. A man’s waking rationality is worth more to him 
than many times*the sleeping powers of any medium. 

Another all-important consideration is yet to be presented. 
It is a consideration that has been almost wholly overlooked. 
Indeed, I have never heard any one speak of it, have 
never read a line touching it outside of the seer’s books. It 
is this: Man thinks that «spirits can teach him, or could 
teach him if he could meetthem. The truth is, spirits, such 
as appear in the séance in this world, are wholly disqualified 
to teach. In the first place they do not know enough ; what 
they might have learned in this world they did not learn. 
But secondly, they have not the disposition that is indis- 
pensable to teaching in the heavens, namely, the love of use. 
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And any attempt to teach, on their part, reveals their char- 
acter, and is fraught with danger to those who yield to their 
leading. 

The seer’s testimony, from much experience, is thus stated 
in his work, “ The Apocalypse Explained” : — 


It is believed by many that man may be taught of the Lord by spirits 
speaking with him; but they who believe this, and are willing to believe 
it, do not know that it is connected with danger to their souls. 

As soon as spirits begin to speak with man, they come out of their 
spiritual state into the natural state of man, and in this case, they know 
that they are with man, and they conjoin themselves with the thoughts 
of the man, and from those thoughts they speak with him; they cannot 
enter into anything else, for similar thought and affection conjoins all. 

Thus the speaking spirit is in the same thought and life as the man 
with whom he speaks, whether they be true or false, and the spirit con- 
firms the man in his opinions and life, whatever those opinions may be. 

None other than similar spirits speak with man, or manifestly operate 
upon him. 

All spirits speaking with man are no other than such as have been 
men in the world, and were then of such a quality; that this is the case 
has been given me to know by repeated experience. 

From these considerations, it is evident to what danger man is ex- 
posed who speaks with spirits, or who manifestly feels their operation. 

If a man be in the conceit of his own intelligence, his attendant 
spirits favor every thought touching the conceit the man has; one leads 
the other, as the blind the blind, until both fall into the ditch. (1182.) 


But something more needs to be said to show how dis- 
tinctly different Swedenborg’s seership was from all mani- 
festations of spirits through mediums. Swedenborg was not 
a medium, in this sense. His natural degree of life was not 
laid asleep ; nor was there in his case any materializations 
to eye or ear, or any appeal to outward sense-life. In broad 
wakefulness, there was an elevation, and an illumination — 
a conscious opening of the senses of the spiritual man, 
effecting intromission into the spiritual world; he saw and 
he heard, and made his abode there; not for days and 
months only, but for years, and for many years. And at 
the same time that he was a man in heaven, he was a man 
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of prodigious work on earth; nor did he need to leave his 
office on earth to be in heaven. His spiritual experiences 
were all on the spiritual plane; he made no exhibitions on 
earth. 

How different with trance mediums. Here all conscious- 
ness, and all exhibitions, are on the natural plane of life, and 
all appeals are to the natural sense. The spiritual is 
brought down, and must be materialized, else the exhibition 
fails! There is no resemblance between Swedenborg’s 
work and that of common spiritism ; there is a whole dis- 
crete degree between the fields of their operation. In medi- 
umship no particular intellectual or moral culture seems to 
be required. Mediums know nothing of what they say or 
do in trance, and the wisdom they speak forms no part of 
their intellectual stock in permanence. 

Swedenborg, on the other hand, had not only intellectual 
and moral culture in high degree, but he had acquired 
through a period of more than fifty years an immense store 
of learning of wide extent. He was thus prepared for his 
unique mission. When his life enlarged he was able to 
receive into his understanding, and publish to the world. 
There was no separation between the states of Swedenborg 
under illumination and in his natural condition ; what he 
learned in heaven was made fast on the earth of his mind. 
And it was thus that Swedenborg became wiser than other 
men, not from any merit of his own, but to the end — in the 
Providence of God — that the world might know the truth. 
The heavens and the hells truly opened to Swedenborg, 
and he received what he gives, not from any spirit or angel, 
but from the Lord alone; the New Revelations are Divine; 
nevertheless, the revelator acted rationally in it all, as of 
himself. 

Mediums act from no rationality of their own, and if there 
is voice or movement, it is unconscious, and from the will 
of another. Spiritualism coming in the eighteenth century 
— rather than in any preceding century — was, doubtless, 
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of the Divine Providence. Coming when it did, it had its 
uses and its check ; its uses were conserved, and its abuses 
were checked, by the warning heard in the land — Beware! 
“Try the spirits; whether they be of God.” Angels do 
not appear in the earth-séance, only those unsettled spirits 
who are in the intermediate world. 

Finally; how commonplace and of how little value are 
the communications received in the dark, from materialized 
spirits, is well known. We want a doctrine of the Other 
Life that is true, and that is satisfying to the longing soul. 
You will find it in New-Church doctrines, which are doc- 
trines continuous from the Word. Here Mercy and Truth 
are met together; Righteousness and Peace have kissed 
each other! 


Orson L. BARLER. 
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THE DUALISM OF SCRIPTURE. 
A STUDY IN SYMBOLISM. 


TuHaT the Word of God is a most pronouncedly dual Book 
is evident to every careful reader. Whether he approach 
the Book from the standpoint of the theologian, or from 
that of the litterateur, or from that of the Higher Criticism, 
or as a student of history, or of geography, or of spiritual 
verities, he will soon note the evident and purposeful 
duality brought into marked relief in the Wonder Book. 

The theologian sees the antithesis of monotheism and 
polytheism of the Theocracy of the Jew and the Tyranny 
of the Roman (using the word tyranny in its original sense), 
he sees the issues of good and evil, of life and death — of 
the Garden where man drifted away from God, and of the 
Garden where man struggled upward again to God, and 
so on —an infinite array of dualities. The litterateur sees 
the dual expressions of Hebrew poetry—the dual stanza 
of prophetic rhapsody —the dualism expressed in the con- 
trast between the style of thefirst thirty-nine chapters of 
the prophet Ezekiel, and that of the last nine chapters, and 
many other details of a similar nature. The Higher Critic 
is struck by the dualism of the original story, which he has 
designated as the Yehovistic and Elohistic codices; by the 
dualism of the story of Moses and Aharon, and of Elijah and 
Elisha —a dualism so pronounced that he is beginning to 
think that the two groups of traditions are actually the 
same group handed down through two different tribal 
channels. The student of history notes the swift differen- 
tiation in age that takes place immediately after chapter 
xi. verse 27, of Genesis; he notes the duality of time in 
Daniel in the enumeration of days “until the end,” the 
reduplication in time in the service of Jacob for Leah and 
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for Rachel, in which a week and a year are apparently used 
as synonymous terms, and other instances. The student 
of geography feels that Zion and Jerusalem, Dan and 
Beersheba, Sodom and Amorrah, Egypt and Canaan, are 
couplets that deserve study, and the student of spiritual 
verities is faced by duplicatures like Yehovah and God, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, the devil and satan, the bread and 
wine of the Holy Supper, the bread and fish of the New 
Testament miracles, the manna and the selav of its Old 
Testament antecedent. There is an ample amount of 
material in evidence as to the Dualism of the Word of God. 


I, 
TWO DREAMS. 


No careful student of the Sacred Record can fail to note 
the emphasis placed upon the duality of dreams in that 
Record. And by duality I do not here refer to the con- 
trasts given in single dreams, such as the contrast between 
Wisdom and Wealth in the dream of Solomon, or that 
between Israel and its enemies in the dream heard by 
Gideon, or that between heaven and earth in the dream 
of Jacob at Bethel; but an actual recital of two dreams 
both intimately and evidently associated and formulated as 
duplicates. 

To the mind of the Bible reader four of these duplicate 
dreams will instantly occur :— 

I. The Dreams of Joseph. 

II. The Dreams of the Butler and Baker. 
III. The Dreams of Phafaoh. 
IV. The Dreams of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The first three groups are evidently closely related — 
not only in their general construction, as dreams, but in 
their constituent parts. They place an unmistakable em- 
phasis upon the familiar numbers: 3,7, 12. There are three 
clusters on the vine which the butler sees, and three white 
baskets on the head of the baker in his dream ; there are 
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seven fat kine, and seven lean; there are seven full ears 
of grain and seven blasted in the dreams of Pharaoh; and 
the number twelve, playing so prominent a part in the con- 
scious life of Joseph, plays an equally pronounced part in 
his dream-life. In other words the dramatic epics of Hebrew 
peetry, called in this instance dreams, are narratives con- 
structed respectively on the number three for the Butler- 
Baker dreams, on the number seven for the Pharaoh group, 
and on the number twelve for the Joseph group. Another 
feature will strike the student who cares to go a little 
deeper into the matter, or who, as the Wonder Book says, 
cares “to thrust a little out from land,” and that is, that 
all these dreams have a common factor, and a variable one. 
Thus in the dreams of Joseph, the leading factors are the 
celestial bodies and grain; in those of Butler and Baker, 
the grape and grain; in those of the Pharaoh, cows and 
grain. One is tempted almost to group these things in a 
diagram somewhat after this fashion :— 


STARS | GRAPES Cows | 
| GRAIN 


and feel that a second step has been taken. And as the 
same diligent student casts his eye along’ the line from left 
to right, he becomes aware of the fact, that in group one 
the common factor is associated with the mineral kingdom, 
in. group two with the vegetable, and in group three with the 
animal kingdom. Of course, this may be a coincidence, but 
the writer of this article has found so few coincidences in 
nature and in mental things, that he has begun to look upon 
them as vare aves. In fact, he has never yet met with 
an apparant coincidence in Science, or Art, or History, in 
Mathematics, in Language, and in the things built of 
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language, that he has not regarded it with vigorous sus- 
picion, both as to the nature of the case and as to his own 
sufficient familiarity with the laws back of all things; for 
he has always found that familiarity with law eliminates 
coincidences with startling facility. 

The purpose of this article being to Call attention to 
certain dualities, rather than to interpret them along any 
specific line of theology or of. philosophy, the writer rests 
content with having brought the matter up to this point, 
and reverts now to the general basis of interpretation 
which may be suggested for this duality, and for all the 
dualities here collated. 

Even the casual observer of the habits and nature of 
man notes that there is a peculiar dualism about language 
in itself. If he stops on words at all, he cannot help ob- — 
serving items and facts of this nature. “ Kinder-garten ’’— 
a place where children are cultivated. “A (Tree)-nursery”’ 
—a place where young trees are cultivated. An instance of 
the interchange of the concrete and the abstract. Or: “I 
saw his face;—I saw what he meant.” The face is a con- 
crete, “the meaning’’—an abstract thing; and the verb 
“see” is applied to both. Think it over a moment and 
you will “see,” that one kind of seeing involves the bodily 
eyes, the other the mental eye. To digest food, and to 
study a digest of the law. The verb “digest” is applied 
both to physical and mental digestion. Follow this along. 
A man ruminates on a project; he broods over an injury; 
he hatches plots; he devours a novel; he assimilates the 
ideas of his teacher; he swallows a story whole; his mental 
and moral stamina are built up of his mental pabulum. 
This could be carried out into every branch of any one 
language, or into any branch or all branches of all languages. 
It is a universal habit of the Race to use physical imagery 
for mental fact and fancies. To deny a similar value to 
language in the Word of God, the Bible, is to violate every 
canon of reason. It is, therefore, not only permissible, but 
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imperative, to recognize an inner or hidden meaning in the 
wording or phrasing of all the dramatic incidents grouped 
together into the Divine Drama. And in the attainment 
of this inner meaning, particularly in the instances of 
dualism here adduced, it may be well to postulate another 
broad and general, possibly also generic, principle, namely, 
not only does the Race-mind apply the images of physical 
condition to the expression of mental facts and fancies, but 
it has also in the selection of such images an intuition 
appreciative of their fitness. The whole is equal to the sum 
of all its parts. If, as recent dévelopments of science 
suggest, the subliminal and subconscious side of the indi- 
vidual tends strongly toward intuitional inerrancy, or in 
other words, if the subconscious mind of a man makes no 
mistakes, then the subconscious mind of the totality, or 
the Race-subconsciousness is equally inerrant and makes no 
mistake. And it grows very evident to the persistent 
investigator that the Race-mind is inerrant in its selection 
of imagery. 

Take any one instance: for example, the “ Life-token.”’ 
Here we have a group of items, such as a tree, an ark, an 
altar, a flag, a ring, a Holy Grail, ete.— all given along the 
lines of an intuitively grouped law. Think of all the stories 
you can, or care to, that involve the Life-token. The stories 
are indeed different —the tree left behind by the brother 
who goes forth in the search of adventure; the Holy Grail, 
containing drops of blood from the Saviour’s side; the 
Nibelungen ring, lodged in the rocks under the waters of 
the Rhine; the altar, upon which a fire is to be kept 
eternally burning; the flag, about which a nation rallies ; 
and the ark of the covenant, the mystic chest borne about 
by Israel upon its wanderings. All these seem to be very 
different stories, but when it is noted that the brother 
or sister left behind guards the tree, and that whatever 
happens to the tree will happen to the distant brother ; that 
the Knights of the Round Table guard the Holy Grail, and 
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that whatever happens to it happens to all the company; 
that the daughters of the Rhine guard the Ring, and that 
whatever happens to the ring materially and fatally in- 
fluences the entire nation; that priest and vestal guard 
the altar, and that an altar overthrown means death to 
an entire religious system; that soldiers guard their flag, 
and that the fate of the nation depends upon its flag; 
that the sons of Levi guard the Ark of the Covenant, and 
that all that befalls the Jews depends upon that safeguard- 
ing ;—if attention be given to these points, and the same 
points in all similar stories, of which are nearly three hun- 
dred, it will be very readily seen, that we have here a series 
of narratives all “making the same point,” namely, that 
there is a vital centre to all things, physical as well as 
mental, and that that vital centre, usually called the “ Life- 
token,” is safeguarded in every available way. 

Transfer this method of reasoning to the dreams under 
consideration, and it will appear that the Race-mind intu- 
itively recognizes the fact that man has a conscious or wa- 
king life and an unconscious or dream life; that man 
actually has two broad planes of living —a voluntary life, 
over which he has control, and an involuntary life over which 
he has no control; a part, a section, a domain of life, left 
to his discretion and another not so left. 

Taken upon the physical plane there are certain portions 
of life over which man has control, the muscles of outward 
action, for instance, his hands, his feet, his lungs, to some 
extent, etc., while there are others, his heart, his brain, etc., 
which lie beyond the sphere of his control. So, too, in the 
mental life. The church has always enumerated this rela- 
tionship of lives quite truly —she has spoken of man’s own 
life, his proprium, his ego, or self, and about his God-life or 
the life of God in him, and of this life of God in man do 
these dreams treat. 

I will stop on no other point save on the duality of the 
dreams. It evidently indicates the fact that the Race has 
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not only noted intuitively the broad generality of mental 
life, but also its i nature, which our philosophers have 


termed the subjec the objective, the unconscious 
and the conscious, and to these two do all dualisms here used 
apply. And that relationship, the relationship of the sub- 
jective and objective life in man, it is that is pictured forth 
in the constellations of heaven and the sheaves of wheat in 
the dreams of Joseph ; in the grapes and the grain (the wine 
and bread of the Holy Supper later on) in the dreams of the 
butler and baker; the cows and the grain in the dreams of 
the Pharaoh; and the tree and the statue in the dual dream 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 

But the perceptions of the Race continue their effort to 
trace the underlying principle of duality. 


Il, 
TWO MEN. 


Everywhere we meet the peculiar duality of men, some- 
times called brothers, sometimes twins. Attention has been 
recently called to two hundred and eighty-four “Twin Broth- 
ers” or “Two Brothers” stories. A selection of names, 
some familiar, others unfamiliar, may be here adduced, and 
the reader will readily see the point here emphasized. 

Castor and Pollux; Romulus and Remus; Fafnir and Fa- 
solt ; Alberich and Mime; Jacob and Esau ; Cain and Abel ; 
Moses and Aharon; Hodur and Baldur; Peter and Andrew; 
John and James (Jacob). 

Any such list is open to two objections. The first is that 
urged by the casual and exclusive reader of the Bible or the 
Word of God. He objects to having the names of what he 
styles “Heathen mythology” mixed with Bible names. 
This, however, indicates a lack of appreciation of the family 
ties between God’s children, which would narrow down the 
consideration to one branch of that family, denying other 
branches their legitimacy and birthright, an attitude which 
it is unwise and unkind to assume. The other is, that “it 
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so chanced.” This latter objection is met by the fact that 
the element of chance might prove an acceptable method of 
interpretation, if there were not other coincidences along 
the line which rather remove the whole series of narratives 
from the domain of the accidental. There are several fea- 
tures of marked similarity. Take a few of these. In 
almost every instance the brother story is coupled with the 
narrative of a journey — whether it be a journey from heaven 
to earth in a ship, or from Latium to Rome in a box ex- 
posed to the waves, or from earth to the Kingdom of Hela, 
or from Egypt to Canaan, or from Galilee to Samaria, there 
is almost always a journey. Again, there is in almost every 
instance a thought of a “ life-token ’’—whether it be a golden 
ring, as in the case of the giants Fafnir and Fasolt, and the 
dwarfs Alberich and Mime; or an ark of the covenant, as in 
the case of Moses and Aharon. Through many of the sto- 
ries shimmers the dim outline of a tree and a serpent, as 
in the case of Cain and Abel, or of Baldur and Hodur. 
And so there are many points of contact between all these 
two hundred and eighty-four stories. 

But one dominant common factor is that one brother has 
certain advantages or a certain advantage over the other. 
No matter how that advantage is marked — whether it be 
the alternation of life and death, as in the case of Castor 
and Pollux, Cain and Abel, Romulus and Remus, Fafnir 
and Fasolt; or of sight and blindness as in Baldur and 
Hodur; or of unreadiness and readiness of tongue, as in 
Moses and Aharon ; or in the purchase and sale of a birth- 
right and the robbery and loss of a blessing, as in Jacob and 
Esau — this element of contrast, or of struggle between two 
brothers and of the supremacy of the one over the other, is 
always sharply outlined. It seems to matter not at all 
through what distinctive nationality the narrative runs, 
through what class of brain it filters, the fact is always 
there — one brother has the supremacy over the other. 

Admitting the premises on which we are resting, that the 
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Race-man has always realized that there are two planes of 
life, a spiritual and a natural (as was shown in Section I), 
immediately upon the heels of this realization, or perception, 
or intuition, would normally follow the thought of the rela- 
tive importance and value of these two planes. There would 
arise among the philosophers who built the Folk-lore of the 
peoples, the question: ‘“ Which is the more important of the 
two natures of man—the inner man or the outer man?” 
The Race-mind recognized the fact of duality and of the 
sense of identity of each constituent member of this dual- 
ity. It realized that every man has, or rather is, a dual per- 
sonality ; that there are two of him. He has a spiritual 
side and he has a natural side; or, in other words, he is 
a spiritual man and he is a natural man. And as soon as 
this phase of the problem is opened, it will be instantly 
seen that these two personalities will struggle for the mas- 
tery in man. 

And the story of this struggle is told in all the Twin 
Brother or Two Brother stories, each nation adding to the 
store of our knowledge in reference to this topic, its quota 
of information. Thus one set of philosophers insists upon 
one factor in the premises, namely, that the natural man 
must give way to the spiritual man; while another empha- 
sizes the idea that both are equally deserving (Castor and 
Pollux), but that while the wants and requirements of the 
one are being met, those of the other must be held in abey- 
ance ; a third giving prominence to the idea that the strug- 
gle between the two is an innate, a congenital thing (Jacob 
and Esau, GEN. xxv. 22, Pharez and Zarah, GEN. xxxviii. 
28); while others put into the foreground some one or the 
other feature in the relationship between the two natures 
of man. 

But in no instance is the main idea — the keynote — lost 
to sight, that one nature, one personality, will in the end 
prevail in that peculiar dual humanity called man, consti- 
tuted as he is of an inner man and an outer man. Hence 
the stories of two men. 
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It is for a very similar reason that there are stories of 


TWO WOMEN. 


As the Race-mind recognized the duality of men as types, 
so has it recognized that of women as types along similar 
lines. 

Every student of symbolism is aware of the fact that 
man typifies or signifies the intellect, and woman the will or 
love — or man the intellectual nature of man, and woman 
the volitional side of that nature. Thus men-types represent 
reason, thought, logic, analysis, meditation, and all intellec- 
tual processes, while women-types represent the emotions, 
affections, or loves, such as loyalty, friendship, sympathy, 
mercy, justice, etc. In other words, when the Race-mind 
desires to express an element of the affectional or emotional 
side of man’s nature, it employs a woman figure for that 
purpose, while when it desires to symbolize an element of 
the intellectual side of man’s nature it uses a man. When- 
ever it desires to unite the intellectual side of man with his 
animal or physical nature, it combines a man and an animal, 
as in the centaur, the winged-bull, etc. ; whenever it desires 
to indicate the union of the emotional nature of man with 
this same physical side of him, it combines a woman and an 


animal, as in the sphinx, the gorgo, the harpies, etc. 


Man’s intellectual nature is dual, according to the sym- 
bolic interpretation of race-life and race-records, that is, there 
is a side of his intellectual nature turned outward and a side 
turned inward; one side of his intellect concerns itself with 
calculating, planning, reasoning about the phenomenal, the 
physical, the natural world about him; the other with his 
own mind, with the workings of his memory, his reason, his 
thoughts. And these two distinct and different processes 
are represented by the dual figures of men quoted above. 
In the same way the love of man is two-fold. A man may 
love a horse, and he may love his country ; a woman may love 
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candy, and she may love her baby. In either instance the 
first is a natural or outer love, the second a spiritual or inner 
love. There are therefore dual figures of women introduced 
into the symbolism of the race ; these are scattered through- 
out the sagas, myths, and legends of the people, as in the 
case of Brunhilde and Gudrune, in the case of Schneewitt- 
chen and the queen, and hundreds of others., But they do 
not attain very clean outlines until they reach the more per- 
fect forms of revelation, chief among them the Word of 
God. Here the dual woman-type is very clearly drawn. 
Take five prominent cases :— 


I. Sarah and Hagar. 
II. Rachel and Leah, 
III. Hannah and Penninah. 
IV. Bathsheba and Michal. 
V. Mary and Martha. 


An examination of the first four cases of the dualism of 
the woman-type reveals the fact that both women are mar- 
ried to the same man, in each case, and that there is an ele- 
ment of discrimination introduced under varying forms. 
Thus Sarah insists upon the driving out of Hagar; Rachel 
is beloved, and Leah is not; Penninah’s children are not 
prominent in the symbolic writings of the church, but the 
child of Hannah, Samuel, becomes a very prominent figure 
in the drama called the Word of God; Bathsheba’s son, Sol- 
omon, is a most prominent figure of history, both sacred 
and profane, by reason of the temple and the various secret 
orders clustered about it, while Michal is childless because 
she made “ sport of David’s joyous dance.” 

And finally, in the more readily intelligible form of the 
New Testament story, it is emphatically stated that Mary, 
who sat at the feet of Jesus to listen to the Word of 
Wisdom and of grace, has chosen the better part, as com- 
pared with Martha’s household cares. 

Again, in each instance emphasis is placed upon the fact 
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that there is a love of outer things and a love of inner 
things —that the love for outer things is an evanescent 
factor, for Hagar is driven into the desert, Leah is unloved, 
Michal is childless, and Penninah disappears as a factor of 
record —and that the love for inner things is permanent 
‘and lasting, for Sarah remains with Abraham, Joseph the 
son of Rachel proves the factor under Providence whereby 
Israel is preserved in Egypt, Samuel the son of Hannah 
and Solomon the son of Bathsheba are potent and powerful 
figures in the evolution of the Divine Drama. 

It is useful to realize that the Divine Psychology empha- 
sizes this differentiation between the two loves, and tells the 
remarkable story of the permanence of the one and the im- 
permanence of the other — for it aids the understanding and 
the valuation of these differentiations as they appear in the 
problems of daily life. To value a picture because of its 
beauty, and to value it because of its price, are two loves, 
the former a permanent love, the other a transitory one. 
To take thought as to the mental development of a child, 
and to take thought as to its physical development ; to love 
a man or a woman because they are noble and true, or to 
love them because of elements of physical beauty; to think 
of your city as a gathering of people, and to think of it as 
an aggregation of houses; to love your church because its 
members are God’s children, and to love your church be- 
cause it is a beautifully conceived bit of architecture — are 
two women of exceedingly different stamp, and the Divine 
Book bluntly states the case of the difference between these 
two loves when it condenses it all into the brief sentence : 
«‘ Leah’s eyes were blear, but Rachel was beautiful in form 
and beautiful in aspect.” 

There is then a dual intellect, an intellect that concerns 
itself with interior and hence eternal things, and an intellect 
that concerns itself with exterior and therefore temporal 
things. So likewise is there a love for interior or eternal 
things, and a love for outer or temporal things, and beside 
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the typical dualism of man stands the equally typical dualism 
of woman. 
IV. 
TWO WORDS. 


The thought that there is a dual humanity as shadowed 
forth in the dual dreams of Sacred Writ, and that the two 
humanities stand in a certain relationship intellectually as 
shown in the dual man-type, and that they stand in a simi- 
lar relationship volitionally or emotionally as shown in the 
dual woman-type, is further carried out in the Wonder Book. 
There are distinct indications as to a variety of points in 
reference to the duality of humanity; and when we say a 
duality of humanity, we refer not only to this specific 
duality, but to all dualities based upon it. For what is true 
of one man is true of the aggregate of man; that is of the 
Race or the world. There are two worlds, a spiritual world 
and a natural world, in the same way and for the same 
reason as there are two men, a spiritual man and a natural 
man. So too, there isa spiritual or universal church and 
a natural or specific church; a spiritual and a natural 
sense of the Word of God; a spiritual sun and a natural 
sun; a spiritual death and a natural death; etc. The first 
point upon which further emphasis is laid in reference to 
the duality is given in the Old and the New Testament, as 
a duality of Revelation. There is palpably a dualism about 
man's life in the manner of his mental development from 
childhood to adult years. The method of life in the child 
and in the adult differs essentially. The life of the child 
involves constant acquisition. All streams of life set in- 
ward with the child; while of the adult a certain activity 
outward, certain work, certain service is required and the 
streams of life set outward from him; or in a certain sense 
the child is concerned only with itself, the man with the 
neighbor. In other words, the early life of man is one of 
egotism, the later life of altruism. If the general tenor of 
the two Testaments and their literary value be compared, it 
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will be found that the Old Testament rings clear and so- 
norous with the note of the Ego, whether applied to Yeho- 
vah or whether applied to the Jew; but the New Testament 
sounds a note of gentle and sweet altruism: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself;’’ “ Whatsoever ye would that 
people should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” The 
Old Testament portrays spiritual childhood, the New Testa- 
ment manhood. 

Again in the two tablets of the law in the Old Testament 
and in the dualism of the Two Great Commandments in the 
New, there is emphasis placed on the fact that there is an 
intimate association of God and man in the lives of men. It 
is immaterial in this consideration of the question, what our 
theory may be in reference to this association, whether we 
think of it as being authoritative, as in the Catholic Church, 
or meditative as in the Hindu Church, or theologic as in the 
Protestant Churches in Christendom, or legal, as does the 
Mohammedan, or mystical as does the disciple of the New 
Thought — that is a matter of detail. The broad fact remains, 
that there is in every department and evolvement of life an 
intimate association of God and man, consequently there are 
two tablets of the law, one containing three commandments 
referring to God (worship Him, respect His name, sanctify 
His day), and another containing seven commandments in 
reference to man or the neighbor (honor parents, avoid theft, 
murder, adultery, false testimony, and covetousness), while 
in the New Testament these two elements are condensed 
into their briefest form: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy faculties, and ,thy neighbor as thyself.” 

What we find true in these broader lines is true in detail. 
The element of dualism, of the dual nature of man, is carried 
into every detail, even to the repetition of single terms, 
‘thus: “He makes us kings and priests;”” “He exercises 
judgment and justice ;” “ Be kind to the poor and the needy ;” 
widow and fatherless ; people and nations ; brother and com- 
panion ; the meek and the lowly, etc., — throughout there is 
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a persistent duplicature such as marks no other book with 
which Iam familiar. Again it is a matter of detail, whether 
we name the duality, “ internal and external,” “spiritual and 
natural,” “ love and wisdom,” “ emotion and intellect,” “ will 
and understanding,” “cause and effect,” “a‘ma and /inga,” 
“subjective and objective,” “inner and outer,” “thinker and 
doer,” “noumenon and phenomenon,” “ soul and spirit,’ or 
what not. So long as we recognize the fact that there is a 
side of man’s nature which turns to the Lord, and another 
which turns toward his neighbor, we shall have no difficulty 
in placing the proper values upon any of these dualities. 
We desire here simply to emphasize that there is such a 
duality of the Word throughout the structure of the Old 
and the New Testament. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the dualism of 
the Church, as customarily expressed in the symbolic lan- 
guage of Scripture in the naming of 


V. 
TWO LOCALITIES. 


The careful student of the Old Testament will note the 
use made of the number twelve. As he reads diligently, 
these twelves will be thrust upon him at everyturn. There 
are twelve sons of Ishmael, and twelve sons of Israel ; there 
are twelve tribes ; twelve precious stones in the breastplate ; 
twelve “breads of faces”’ on the table in the sanctuary ; and 
so on. But as he notes the most prominent twelve, his 
attention is called to a series of peculiarities in reference to 
that special series of twelve, namely, in the coordination of 
the twelve tribes of Israel. He, of course, takes cognizance 
of the fact that there is an element of order in all the pic- 
tures given of the tribes ; that they are coordinated about 
the Tabernacle in certain groups; that they are fed by two 
things, one, Manna, a something resembling bread from 
heaven, and a second thing called Selav (and tentatively 
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translated “quail’’ in the authorized version), a something 
that comes from the sea. He is struck by the fact that this 
picture is virtually repeated in the New Testament when 
the five thousand of Israel are told to group themselves in 
certain orders about the Saviour, while He miraculously 
supplies them with bread and fish. This rather startling 
idea leads him to further study, and he finds himself tracing 
the peculiar events which happen to the twelve tribes. He 
sees that Levi is selected to be the “heritage” of the Lord, 
that Judah is selected to continue, and that Israel (the 
familiar ten lost tribes of Israel) presently disappears in the 
Diaspora, in the scattering —thedispersion. If the student 
be at all familiar with Swedenborg’s system of philosophy, 
he will remark that this coordination of events harmonizes 
very appropriately and very closely. Admitting the premise 
of the Swedish Seer, that the sons of Israel, as also the 
twelve Apostles, signify faculties of the mind (Reuben and 
Peter standing for faith, Jacob [or James] for the natural 
mind, etc. ), it will be seen from the evolution of the Divine 
Drama, that there is a side of man turned entirely to God, 
which is represented by the life and duties of Levi, called 
the “Region of Remains;” another, turned to the outer 
world and represented by Israel and the ten tribes of Israel, 
and called the outer or natural or intellectual mind or 
man ; and a third, in which the identity and individuality 
of man is centred, represented by Judah, and called the 
inner or spiritual mind or man, or the volitional side of man’s 
nature. 

It is this distinction into an intellectual and a volitional 
nature, into an external and an internal mind, which brings 
into the geography of the Bible a series of familiar elements, 
apparently the names of countries and cities, but in some 
instances without possible geographical verification. 

Thus when the Book desires to speak of and to contrast 
the natural man, as to the territory of external and of in- 
ternal things, it uses the words Egypt and Canaan for that 
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purpose, and tells of the struggle of the soul to escape the 
bondage of externality, and to attain its Divine heritage of 
interior living. This, of course, is the pilgrimage from 
Egypt to Canaan. And the man who looks abroad into the 
outer life, with its hurry and rush, its greed and envy, its 
artificiality and snobbery, its political and social corruption, 
will not need to depart very far, either historically or geo- 
graphically, from his own day and place to understand the 
plagues of Egypt as portrayed in the Divine Drama. And 
the soul that has conquered the domain of interior things 
by days of self-sacrifice, of devotion, of useful service to the 
neighbor, and of the study of the Law, will not need to be 
instructed as to the taking of Canaan by Israel. What is 
true of the whole, is true of the part. If Egypt and Canaan, 
as countries, signify the outer and the inner life of man, 
Jerusalem and Zion, as cities, typify the same. Jerusalem 
stands for the outer, the intellectual life; Zion, for the 
inner, the emotional life — both types being used predomi- 
nantly in reference to dogma, doctrine, philosophy, teaching. 
In the same way, the elementals of worship in its exterior 
and interior form are called Dan and Beersheba; the same 
in their rational form, Zorah and Eschtaol; the same in 
their perverted form, Sodom and Amorrah (Gomorrha). This 
form of dualism may be called the territorial form, and 
naturally falls into geographic names and formule. 

From all the foregoing we can make the following con- 
clusions on 


VI. 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DUALITY. 


I. The dualism of Deity, given to the world under a 
number of names, and always referring to the Divine Love, 
which is the essential Divine nature, called by Swedenborg 
the Esse; and the Divine Wisdom, which is essentially 
the human side of the Divine, called by Swedenborg the 
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Existere. The various names under which this duality is 
known are : — 
Father and Son. 
Yehovah and Jesus. 
Son of God and Son of Man. 
Son of Abraham and Son of David. 
The Lamb and the Bridegroom. 
The Root of Jesse and the Root of David. 
The Rod and the Branch. 
~The Hidden Manna and the Living Bread. 
The Tree of Life and the Vine. 
The Morning Star and the Light of the World. 
The Rock and the Fortress. 
The Altar and the Temple. 
The Priest and the King. 
The First and the Last. 
The Right Arm and the Right Hand of God. 
The Just One and the Holy One. 
Yehovah Sabbaoth and the Prince of Peace. 

II. This same duality on the part of man is called by a 
variety of names, each couplet referring to some particular 
mental trait or condition : — 

Angel and Man. 
Brother and Companion. 
Poor and Needy. 
Meek and Lowly. 
Awake and Asleep. 
Alive and Dead. 

In other contrasts : — 
Cherubim and Seraphim. 
Devil and Satan, etc. 

III. And these dualities are given in a variety of rela- 
tionships, as : — 

Brother and Sister. 
Widow and Orphan. 
Husband and Wife. 
Bridegroom and Bride, etc. 
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Each couplet again involving various planes of being and 
their attitude toward each other. 

Consequently a final reduction of all dualism as relating 
ultimately to the following fundamental dualisms, according 
to the use, the purpose, and the design of the picture por- 
trayed : — 

Good and Truth. 

Love and Wisdom. 
Force and Substance. 
Divine and Human. 

Evil and False. 

Will and Understanding. 
Emotion and Intellect. 
Interior and Exterior. 

And an attempt at a broad and general classification of 
these dualisms would lead toa series of groupings some- 
what after this fashion. 

The first image that presents itself is the philosophic 
concept of the Divine and the human, the most comprehen- 
sive dualism recognized by the human mind and by the Race- 
man. It presents itselfintwoforms. First, the individual- 
istic form, namely, of a Divine Being incarnate, and this, to 
the Christian world, as the story of the descent of the 
Divine, the gradual assumption on its parts of various layer- 
ings or strata of human consciousness, and finally a mani- 
festation as a man or a manhood upon earth. This in the 
Word is called the First Coming or Advent. The next con- 
cept would involve the idea of Race-solidarity and Race-unity. 
That is, conceiving of the Race as being one giant, humanity, 
of which each nation is an organ, and each individual a tiny 
cell, that giant unit would be the human side of the image, 
while Yehovah, the Infinite and Eternal, would be the soul 
of this giant unit. And this concept would grow out of 
the revelation of the internal sense of the Holy Word, which 
is the Second Coming or Second Advent. 

The concept of God and man, and in some philosophic 
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sense of God-man, is the first dualism framed by the Race- 
mind in its effort to grasp hidden mysteries. | 

Again, as with God, so with man. As there is a Divine 
and a human in Deity, so there is an inner and an outer man. 
Applied to the individual this inner and outer man has been 
recognized by every school of thought, and named according~ 
to the etymological antecedents of each school. And back 
of this individual concept again lies the aggregate concept 
of universality. All men taken together constitute interiorly 
the Lord’s church (called also heaven), and all men taken 
together constitute exteriorly the Lord’s state (called also 
world) —two conditions represented by the words kings 
(state) and priests (church) in the memorable words: “ He 
shall make us kings and priests unto God.” In this concept 
the lines drawn by men for catalogue purposes and for separa- 
ting the mass into nations and denominations are effaced ; 
for when we speak of the manhood of the race, we are not 
taking cognizance of nations and denominations. And this 
is the second form given to dualism by the Race-mind. 

It is a normal condition of things that the mind of man, 
conceived of as an outer and an inner mind, should suffer 
another form of subdivision. If I think of a hand in a glove, 
I can readily and logically think of the outside and of the 
inside of the glove, and the outside and the inside of the 
hand. In the same way the Race-mind, using such varying 
nomenclature as would naturally suggest itself to the local 
sense of the various sections, would think of man’s outer 
consciousness or mind, or his intellect, and his inner con- 
sciousness (subliminal or subconscious), or his emotional 
nature or will, as being one within the other, as a hand is in 
a glove, the intellectual nature being the glove, and con- 
sequently a varying, changeable, and errant thing ; while the 
will would be the hand, and consequently an intemperable, 
unchanging, and inerrant thing along its own lines. Hence 
the intellect may be thought of as having an outer side, a 
side turned toward the world and the contemplation of the 
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world, and an inner, a side turned toward the will or the ego, 
and the contemplation of this inner nature, usually called 
self-examination, introspection, a looking within. In the 
same way the will is thought of as having an outer aspect, 
usually, and collectively called love of the neighbor, and an 
inner aspect, similarly called the love of the Lord. These 
four planes are represented respectively by two men and 
two women, the two men-types quoted above being used for 
the inner and the outer aspects of the intellect, and the 
women-types for the inner and outer aspects of the will. 

But the two minds of man may stand in a varied series of 
relations, each toeach. If the inner and outer nature co- 
incide and cooperate, the man-type and the woman-type are 
called husband and wife ; when they are learning to cooper- 
ate they are called bridegroom and bride; when a man is of 
a divided mind, the two are said to be divorced; when his 
intellect is “hide-bound ” and not independent, he is called 
a slave ; when he does his own thinking he is said to be free. 
If his will is pure and sweet and sane, it is called a virgin, a 
daughter, a bride adorned for her husband; when it is un- 
clean, it is called a meretricious woman. When the intellect 
is not exercised, the will is said to be unmarried, or a widow 
—and thus could the catalogue be increased indefinitely. 

But enough has been adduced of these matters to guide the 
student to such further detail as he may wish to gather in 
the lines of the conclusions reached by the Race-mind in its 
investigations of the mysteries of all things, so far as the 
element of dualism is concerned. And the student will find 
this method of classification of undoubted value in all he 
may wish to undertake along the lines of study involving 
dualism. 


ADOLPH ROEDER. 
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RATIONAL REVELATION. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that God in Himself is infinite and 
eternal, “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” “ with- 
out variableness or shadow of turning,” He has made di- 
verse revelations of Himself, simply because He must appeal 
to man in varied form according to man’s changing states. 
As to the child we are compelled to express ourselves in 
one way, and to the adult in another, so to the race-man in 
his child state, it was necessary that God should reveal 
himself in a way different from that in which He could 
be revealed to the race-man of maturer years. 

On account of these differences in the states of man, 
we may say (for the moment not considering pre-historic 
Churches) that there have been in general three grades 
in the revelations known in history. The first was in the 
childhood of the race, when God revealed Himself in forms 
addressed to man’s bodily senses, but not to his mental 
conceptions. This was the revelation to the Children of 
Israel, who were trained in a formalism which gave them 
a visual representation of the truths whose statements, 
even, they were not prepared to comprehend. It was like 
giving children toys which imaged‘the things they would 
afterward possess as men and women. Jewish ritual was 
an address to the child-state of the race, something as the 
doll and the hobby-horse appeal to the child-age of the in- 
dividual, being figures representing what is to come to them 
in later years. 

The second stage of God’s appearing to man, as seen in 
history, was at the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
revelation, though addressed to the mind and not merely to 
the senses, did not appeal to the reason. Its statements 
demanded acceptance as facts or as doctrines to be be- 
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lieved, whether understood or not. Jesus “taught as one 
having authority.” While He did not make miracles the 
supreme basis of His appeal for the reception of His 
mission, He did at times appeal to them as evidences of 
His claim (see Matt. xi. 4-6). He did not give a rational 
explanation of what He taught. His followers were simply 
called upon to “have faith.” This literal coming of the 
Lord took the Word as it had been understood by the Jews 
and partly opened it. Even in the opening to this degree 
the Church took a step upward and forward in the spiritual 
life of man. It was addressed to the youth of the race-man, 
when he was prepared to form a mental conception of 
divine teaching, though he had not .as yet a capacity to 
receive rationally. It was an immense step in advance 
of the Hebrew revelation. 

But the race-man has come to another stage in his mental 
unfoldings, and a new revelation has come to us, a revela- 
tion addressed to the manhood, or adult age, of the race- 
man, and thus to the rational man. We believe that in 
this revelation the Lord has come again, and that His 
coming at this time is as distinct a step upward and inward 
as at any of His comings in the past. He has come bya 
still further opening of the Word, even to the exposition 
of its internal sense. We may well discuss the various 
features of this revelation. 


I THE RELATION OF THE WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG TO 
THE TRUTHS THEY CONTAIN. 


All revelation is from the embodiment of the truths of 
God in the expressions of man, There is always in revela- 
tion, therefore, a God side, spiritual, infinite, divine; and 
there is always a man side, finite, weak, imperfect, and full 
of fallacious appearances. We have the supreme illustra- 
tion of this in the Sacred Scripture, whose letter, including 
its various languages, its science, its history, and its mate- 
rial life, is wholly from man. Consequently these features 
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of the letter are declared by Swedenborg to be “mere 
correspondences,’ and apart from their spiritual meaning — 
of which they give man a sensuous picture, but never an 
exposition — they do not differ from similar things written 
by man; and in the heavens they are wholly unknown, not 
one of the statements of the letter as to person or place, 
as to time or space, being found in the Word as it exists 
there. 

This law of all possible divine revelation should be ap- 
plied to any investigation of the nature of what we hold to 
be revelations to the New Church, and by means of it we 
should seek to learn what in them is from the Lord, and 
what from Swedenborg. 

As set forth in the writings of Swedenborg, he most 
solemnly claims to have been brought by the Lord into a 
knowledge of the internal sense of the Word, and thus into 
possession of the doctrines of the New Church, by such an 
intromission into the spiritual world that by perception he 
received them in his understanding. The revelation of the 
truths of the New Jerusalem descended from the Lord 
through the celestial and spiritual planes of Swedenborg’s 
mind into his rational — which is a connecting link between 
the spiritual and the natural mind. From the understand- 
ing of these truths, as in this way conferred upon him in 
that plane of his mind, he brought them out in various 
treatises and thus made them known to the world. The 
truths of the New Jerusalem as seen by Swedenborg in his 
rational mind, constitute the Lord’s revelation to the New 
Church. They are the internal sense of the Word. 

The exposition of these truths in books, and thus the 
bringing of them within the reach of men on earth, and 
thence, further, the exercise of the necessary literary and 
intellectual powers, as well as the mechanical labor required 
in writing these books, was the work of Swedenborg, and 
is therefore the man side of these revelations from the 
Lord. 
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It is true that in all this Swedenborg was under the 
leading of the Divine Providence —but so is every one in 
all that he does. Doubtless he was the very best fitted 
of all men to accomplish the great mission which was given 
to him to do; but he administered his powers in freedom 
according to his reason as all honest and devoted men do. 
He was not as to the use of a natural language an amanuen- 
sis. Swedenborg’s writings are expositions of the internal 
sense; but they can no more properly be called “the inter- 
nal sense”’ itself than an exposition of the laws of universal 
gravitation can itself be called “the laws of universal grav- 
itation.”” The internal sense of the Word is a matter of 
interior spiritual apprehension ; and such apprehension may 
be gotten from these writings when their reader compre- 
hends the truths which Swedenborg had before his mind 
when he wrote them. 

All this is clearly set forth by Swedenborg in many places. 
As to his manner of receiving the internal sense of the 
Word, he declares that he perceived it when he read the 
Word (Sacred Scripture, 64, and other places). That he 
did not receive the doctrines by word of mouth is evident 
from the laws under which man receives truths from the 
spiritual world, and from his own declaration that “man 
cannot be illustrated by a living voice from heaven because 
it does not enter his rational” (Spiritual Diary, 5672). 
But the presentation of this whole subject from which we 
learn that Swedenborg received the doctrines in his under- 
standing, that he received them by being intromitted into 
the spiritual world where they were given in the form of a 
perception “while he read:the Word,” and that to him it 
was assigned to make them known, is to be found in the 
familiar passage in the “True Christian Religion” in which 


he announces his mission. He therein affirms that the Lord 
is to establish a New Church, “by means of a man, who can 
not only receive these doctrines in his understanding, but 
can also publish them by the press.” He then makes the 
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most solemn asseverations concerning the divine nature of 
his reception of the doctrines, declaring that he has “not 
received anything whatever pertaining to them from any 
angel, but from the Lord alone while he read the Word.” 
But Swedenborg makes no similar affirmations concerning 
his “publishing them by the press.” Such publication was 


the part that Swedenborg accomplished in the establishing 


of a New Church. It was as necessary a part as was his 
reception of the doctrines from the Lord by direct revela- 
tion. But this part, unlike the other, he accomplished by 
no unique Divine guidance. He did it through the normal 
exercise of his faculties. 

If this be so, what shall we say to Swedenborg’s state- 
ment that the internal sense of the Word was “dictated” 
to him (Arcana Coelestia, 6597)? Very much has been 
made of this statement, as though when Swedenborg applied 
the word “dictate "’ to the mode by which a knowledge of 
the spiritual sense of the Sacred Scripture was given him 
from the spiritual world, it included, also, the selection of 
the words of the earthly language he used in setting forth 
that sense in the natural world. With this idea the state- 
ment has been quoted as an evidence of the infallibility of 
Swedenborg’s books, thus giving to this word the meaning 
it has in English, when applied to the inditement of the 
very words used in a composition, as when it is said that a 
business man has “dictated” a letter to his secretary. 
From this, too, some have maintained that the writings were 
“the spiritual sense of the Word.” : 

But to make this use of what Swedenborg says, is a most 
non-spiritual, naturalistic interpretation of the meaning of 
“dictated” when employed to signify the conveyance of 
ideas in the spiritual world, and is an utterly unwarrantable 
assumption. _ 

That the dictation of anything in the spiritual world does 
not at all involve the determination of the words in which the 
idea “dictated” shall be expressed in the natural world, is 
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demonstrated by the very nature of spiritual speech, which 
though addressed in actual words to the spiritual ear, is not 
to be thought of as having anything in common with our 
natural language. Spiritual speech may be defined as 
“thought made audible.” It is the immediate product of 
the ideas it expresses, and is as spontaneous with those in 
the spiritual world as laughter and weeping are with us. It 
has nothing in common with natural language, and is applied 
by Swedenborg to perception —that is, the receiving of an 
idea. “ Perception,” says Swedenborg, “in itself is nothing 
else than a sort of internal speech” (Arcana Ccelestia, 1822), 
and he goes so far as to declare that because whatever a 
man wills and thinks that is good and true is from the Lord, 
therefore “the Lord” in that fact of man’s experience 
“speaks with every one” (#did., 904), thus applying the 
word “speech”’ to the interior conveyance of an idea. 

It is in harmony with this teaching concerning the nature 
of speech in the spiritual world, that the word “ dictate ” is 
used by Swedenborg to describe his reception of the spiri- 
tual sense of the Word, signifying the opening of his under- 
standing to the reception of truth. In such use this word 
never means the inditing of any special natural words, nor 
any control whatever of the selection of the words of the 
seer’s natural language by which he gives to the inhabitants 
of this world anything which may by the opening of his per- 
ceptions have been “dictated” to him from heaven. The 
Latin word which Swedenborg uses is dicto, a frequenta- 
tive of dico, which means “to say’’— dicto differing from 
dico in scarcely any respect except its strength, signify- 
ing to say repeatedly, and thus more strongly. It is 
seldom used by Swedenborg to mean the inditement of 
certain words — which is a meaning we commonly give to 
the English word “ dictate ’—and when applied to his re- 
ception of the doctrines of the New Church, it signifies a 
spiritual influx of the idea itself into his rational mind. | 

The meaning of this word when applied to the conveyance 
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of truth in the spiritual world, may also be seen in the 
following instances in which Swedenborg employs dic/o, or 
its substantive form, dictamen, to signify the reception of 
a mental conception without reference to the words in 
natural language in which that conception may be expressed. 
Thus we meet with such expressions as these: “ conscience 
dictates ” (Arcana Coelestia, 359, 371; New Jerusalem and 
its Heavenly Doctrine, 139) ; “experience dictates” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 1378); “faith dictates” (zd7d., 5472); “a spiritual 
idea dictates’ (Faith, 5) ; “spiritual light dictates” (Divine 
Providence, 317); “reason dictates” (True Christian Re- 
ligion, 722); “internal truth adjoined to good dictates” 
(Arcana Coelestia, 1898) ; there is “an internal dictate with 
every man from divine influx that there is a God, and that 
He is one” (True Christian Religion, 9); and “the remnant 
of perception which belonged to the most Ancient Church 
is called a dictate ” (Arcana Ceelestia, 218). It will be noted 
that in many of these instances “dictate” is used in refer- 
ence to modes of giving and receiving mental impressions 
in which natural words are necessarily absent. 

When Swedenborg speaks of the dictation of the letter of 
the Word, he is very particular to make a marked distinction. 
Of the writers of the Scriptures he says: “ The very words 
which they wrote were uttered in their ears.” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 7055; Spiritual Diary, 6062; and Heaven and 
Hell, 254.) 

But in addition to the misinterpretation of the meaning 
of this word “ dictate,’ as applied to Swedenborg’s recep- 
tion of the internal sense of the Word, the impropriety of 
calling Swedenborg’s writings the internal sense is evident 
from an examination of the writings themselves. 

In the first place this is evident from the limitations 
which Swedenborg himself declares pertain to them when 
considered as an exposition of that sense. In his expli- 
cation of the internal sense at the beginning of the Arcana, 
Swedenborg says: “ So many are the arcana of the internal 
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sense that volumes would not suffice for the unfolding of 
them. A very few only are here set forth ” (Arcana Ccelestia, 
64). What Swedenborg himself styles the setting forth of 
“a very few only” of the arcana of the spiritual sense, we 
cannot rightly designate by this title of infinite import, “ the 
internal sense of the Word.” 

And then, in the second place, that these writings are 
Swedenborg’s, and are not the Lord’s in an unqualified 
sense, may be known from Swedenborg’s revision of them, a 
circumstance of stupendous significance in this connection. 
It is a well-known fact, as any one may see from an examina- 
tion of the photolithographic reproductions of Swedenborg’s 
manuscripts, that on going over his writings before publica- 
tion, Swedenborg often erased, interlined, and otherwise 
changed what he first wrote. Nothing is a more sure evi- 
dence of a man’s personal and uncontrolled authorship of a 
writing than his revision of it. 

And in the third place, Swedenborg not unfrequently 
made mistakes, and some of them entirely impossible under 
the doctrine that he was inspired to a degree that would 
make what he wrote literally and externally inerrant. A 
striking example of this will be found in No. 163 of the 
“ Apocalypse Explained,’’ where Swedenborg makes a re- 
markable mistake in explaining Genesis xlix. 26. This pas- 
sage, as well as the parallel passage in Deuteronomy xxxiii. 
16, is rendered in our English versions, “on the crown of the 
head of him that was separate from his brethren.” These two 
passages Swedenborg quotes perhaps a dozen times, and in 
every other instance, except this in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
163, he renders them in strict accord with the Hebrew, 
vertict Naztraeit fratrum ejus, that is, “on the crown of 
the head of the Nazarite of his brethren,” and explains them 
accordingly. But in this single instance he not only adopts 
another rendering, that of Schmidt, whom he so often fol- 
lows, but he misreads Schmidt’s Latin, which is super 
verticem lecti fratrum ejus. This fectt is here the per- 
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fect participle of the verb /egere, meaning, “one set apart,” 
a fairly good equivalent of the word “ Nazarite.” But Swe- 
denborg strangely took.it to be the genitive of another word, 
lectus, a bed, and so explains it. 

Another error may be found in the “Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 918 (Potts’s Concordance divisions, 32), in which 
Swedenborg quotes Matthew v. 14 as, “a light upon a 
mountain,” instead of a “city upon a mountain,” and repeats 
his error in his explication of the passage. The same pas- 
sage is quoted in No. 223 of this work (Potts’s subnumber- 
ing 18) “city,” as in our version, and correctly interpreted. 
There are many lesser errors scattered through the wri- 
tings, all of which are not surprising, considering the vast 
amount Swedenborg wrote. Indeed, the errors are remark- 
ably few ; it is only in refutation of the plea that Sweden- 
borg wrote under an infallible control in the production of 
his manuscript, that they are worthy of attention. 

We may say, then, as a summary statement of the princi- 
ples we have been thus far considering, that the conception 
of the spiritual sense of the Word which Swedenborg had 
in his mind when he wrote, and which it was his mission to 
embody in his writings, is what was “dictated” to him. 
But such dictation was only a conveyance of an understand- 
ing of the spiritual sense to his rational mind, and had no 
reference to the language he used in his exposition of it in 
his writings. The opening of-Swedenborg’s understanding 
to see the truth was the Lord’s part in the revelation ; in- 
deed it is because of that opening that what Swedenborg 
wrote is a revelation. 

But all things external to that intellectual apprehension 
of the doctrines of the New Church, which was given to 
Swedenborg, “ while he read the Word,” was the work of 
Swedenborg, and should not be regarded as possessing in 
themselves the holiness of the truths of which they are an 
exposition. Swedenborg’s work was done with surpassing 
ability, devotion, sincerity, and consecration; but done sub- 
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ject to the limitations of his finiteness, and under no such 
miraculous guidance as would produce an assurance of 
absolute, literal inerrancy. Apart from the fact that Swe- 
denborg’s writings contain such truths, they should be re- 
garded as possessing no qualities that differentiate them in 
any unique way from the writings of other men. 


II. THE GROUND ON WHICH THE NEW REVELATION AP- 
PEALS TO MAN, 


It is a fundamental principle of the doctrines of the New 
Church that they are addressed to man’s understanding. 
Swedenborg in the “ Apocalypse Revealed” very distinctly 
declares that, “it is a dogma of the New Church that the 
truth must be seen in order to be believed” (564) ; and in 
his work on the “ Last Judgment,” he says that, “ they who 
think from wisdom cannot believe unless in some way they 
comprehend ” (24). And still more forcefully and clearly is 
this brought out in the wonderful vision that was given him 
in the spiritual world of that temple which in correspon- 
dential imagery represented the New Church. Over its 
door was written, “ Now it is permitted,” which meant, 
Swedenborg tells us, that “now men are permitted to enter 
intellectually into the mysteries of faith.” 

The word “now” in this writing over the door of en- 
trance into the New Church is of momentous significance, a 
significance which we have never seen recognized. It can 
mean nothing less than that the permission to “enter into 
the mysteries of faith” had not been granted before that 
time. This it teaches us as strongly as a direct affirmation 
could make it. We do not understand from this that the 
effort to enter the mysteries of faith had been prohibited, 
but that the means for doing so were not provided in revela- 
tion, and hence that it was practically impossible. In the 
revelations to the New Church, therefore, for the first time 
in the history of the dispensations of divine truth, have the 
doctrines of the Church on earth been made to appeal to 
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man’s understanding. This unprecedented but all-control- 
ling feature of the Church on earth must revolutionize its 
thought-life, and make new its modes of expression, of ad- 
ministration, and of worship. ‘“ Behold,” the Lord says of 
it, “ I made all things new.” 

Because the New Church is addressed to the understand- 
ing, we note right at the start that miracles, the supreme 
support of former dispensations, are entirely discarded as 
a means of its promulgation. While it is recognized that 
before the Lord’s advent miracles were wrought, we are 
taught that they were permitted at that time “because the 
men of the Church were natural men to whom the spiritual 
things which belong to the internal Church could not have 
been disclosed”’ (True Christian Religion, 501); and again 
in the “ Divine Providence,” while Swedenborg says that 
“it cannot be denied that miracles induce faith, and strongly 
persuade that that is true which he who does the miracles 
says and teaches; and that this in the beginning so takes 
possession of the external of the man’s thought, that it as 
it were binds and fascinates it,’ yet he significantly adds: 
“But the man is thereby deprived of his two faculties, 
which are called rationality and freedom ; so that he cannot 
act from freedom according to reason.” (130.) 

Because, again, the New Church is addressed to the under- 
standing in matters of faith, it utterly renounces authority, 
that great pillar of religious teaching and conviction in the 
Church of the past. “That which is believed on authority,” 
says Swedenborg, “is of others in ourselves, and is not of 
our own” (Arcana Ccelestia, 10124). Here are some pas- 
sages even more emphatic : — 


To believe what some one says is slavery. (Apocalypse Explained, 
195.) 

There are some who believe a thing to be true because it has been 
said by a man of authority; these are represented by magpies. (True 
Christian Religion, 42.) 

From himself man cannot procure for himself any faith but natural 
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faith, which is a persuasion that a thing is so because a man of 
authority has said so. (/did., 359.) 


As a whole this is brought out with peculiar emphasis 
in Swedenborg’s description of a “merely natural faith,” 
which he gives in the following passage from the “ Arcana 
Coelestia — 

Faith merely natural is the faith which is insinuated by an external 
way, and not internal; as the faith of the senses, which consists in 
believing a thing to be so because the eye hath seen and the hand 
hath touched; as the faith of miracles, which consists in believing 
a thing to be so merely from miracles; and also as the faith of au- 
thority, which consists in believing a thing to be so because another, 
to whom credit is given, hath said it. ($078.) 


It is true that faith from authority has a place in the 
divine economy, but it is for one in an undeveloped state, 
a condition of childhood, and that, too, of howsoever many 
earthly years of age the child may be. Hence it is not in- 
appropriate in the old Church. But in adult life, and thus 
in the adult reception of the Church, and hence in the New 
Church, authority must be laid aside. Concerning this 
Swedenborg says : — 

At the age of first adolescence . . . man simply believes . . . but 


as he advances in age .. . he takes up again and as it were, chews 
over again what he had before learned and believed. (Arcana Ceelestia, 
§135.-) 

They who have come to adult age, and still more they who have 
come to old age, and have not looked with their own sight and seen 
whether the truths of the Church .. . aretrue . . . cannot at all be- 
lieve that the truths of the Church are true, however it seems to them 
that they believe. The reason it seems to them that they believe them 
to be true is that they trust in others. (/d%d., 5432.) 


If we pursue our present line of thought still further we 
shall be led to some not always recognized conclusions. 
Because the New-Church doctrines appeal to the under- 
standing, for instance, we may know that only in the under- 
standing of them, and in the life thence, can a man truly 
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receive them at all. All acceptance of them short of that 
belongs to the age of childhood, and is not true and real. 
And as there are degrees of understanding, we may say 
that in the way and to the degree that one understands 
the doctrines of the New Church, such is his reception of 
them. This applies to the possibility of receiving them on 
authority, even on that of Swedenborg. We cannot im- 
agine that he would ask of those who come into the New 
Church to receive her doctrines in a way which he so 
emphatically declares to be impossible. 

Again, because the doctrines of the New Church are 
addressed to the understanding, conjunction with the Lord 
by means of them must be accomplished in accordance with 
their reception into the understanding. With the Sacred 
Scripture it is different. Through that we may be con- 
joined to the Lord by reading it devoutly, the understand- 
ing having so little to do with it that when children read 


the Word they are conjoined by it to heaven. But when 


we read the doctrines of the New Church there is conjunc- 
tion with heaven by them only as we understand them. 
The Word conjoins by being read ; the doctrines only by 
being understood. 

Because the doctrines of the New Church are addressed 
to the understanding, we may find in that fact a reply to 
the question as to how these revelations may be made use 
of in worship. The answer is evident and simple. By 
making an intelligent use of what they teach. Unlike the 
writings of the New Church, the Sacred Scripture is purely 
a representative book. It contains in the stories and de- 
scriptions of its letter the outer phenomena of spiritual and 
divine truths. It gives man a sensuous imagery by which 
the very divine love and wisdom, in all their heights and 
depths, are pictured before him. To attain conjunction 
with heaven by means of it, man need go no further than 
a devout contemplation of that imagery. As an object for 
the eye, therefore, in the ritual of the house of worship, the 
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Bible may be regarded as a symbol of the spiritual and 
divine Word. Its imagery, though taken from the natural 
minds of its writers, has been arranged by the Lord to 
represent the infinite truths of divine wisdom, and hence 
it serves us on earth as a veritable token of the Word in 
the heavens. And it may very properly be so used in our 
Church ritual. 7 

But the volumes containing the Writings of the New 
Church can serve no such purpose. They are in no sense 
a token, or a representation of divine truth, and thus to be 
looked upon as its sensuous image; but they contain an ex- 
position of certain limited features of it; and they do not 
address, as does the Sacred Scripture, the plane of our 
earthly and historical conceptions, but they are addressed 
to the rational understanding itself. They appeal not to 
the eye or ear; they appeal to the mind. We can make 
use of the Writings in worship, therefore, only by an appli- 
cation of the truths that we get from them. We cannot 
rationally honor the heavenly doctrines by any attention 
we can pay to the volumes in which they are expounded. 
When we incorporate into our services any teachings of the 
New Church, it is then, and not till then, that in any real 
way we are making use of the Writings in worship. And in 
general, not by any possible external honor to be rendered 
to books, but by an internal and thence an external homage 
to be rendered to principles, do we recognize the truths of 
the New Jerusalem in worship, and thus do we properly 
recognize the stupendous fact that the doctrines of the 
New Church are addressed to the understanding. 


CHARLES H. Mann. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT ARE LIVING QUESTIONS? 


In the discussion at the late session of the General Conven- 
tion, which resulted in the appointment of a committee ‘to de- 
vise and report measures for increasing the usefulness’’ of these 
annual gatherings, the opinion was expressed that more time 

ould be given to the consideration of “living questions.” It 
thus seems wholly pertinent at this time that we should ask, and 
should seek to reply to the query, What are living questions? 

All are familiar with the popular conception of such questions. 
They are the questions which the collective life of the day brings 
to the surface, which the newspapers and other periodicals are 
discussing, and respecting which, in most cases, it is well that 
thoughtful people should form wise judgments. It is true that 
the measure of the popularity of these questions is not always 
the gauge of their importance. But it may be admitted that, as 
a rule, they are questions of import, and as such, questions upon 
which the teachings of the New Church can speak with weight. 

But for the very reason that they do so speak, the popular dis- 
cussion of these questions with us is often fraught with difficul- 
ties. It cannot be engaged in with ears bent toward the earth to 
catch the trend of prevailing thought. ‘Vox populi, vox Dei”’ is 
a sentiment the terms of which must be reversed before it can 
be accepted in the New Church. The voice of the people can 
only be the voice of God when those who are potent to influence 
the popular mind are prepared reverently to say, “ In Thy light 
shall we see light.” In other words, until there is a more gen- 
eral recognition of those rational principles of life which the 
Lord now unfolds from the depths of His Word, we shall often 
have to take issue with the: prevailing superficial view of many 
questions of the day. Under these conditions the real useful- 
ness of any offhand discussion of the more important of these 
questions may be very seriously doubted. 
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We may take as an illustration of the difficulties likely to be 
met the subject of divorce, which was cited at the meeting above 
referred to as an example of the kind of “living questions ” 
which might well be considered in Convention. Judging by the 
reports which reach the public ear, this is regarded, by most of 
the religious bodies about us, as a very simple question, requir- 
ing for its solution only the united action of Christians of every 
name in refusing to sanction the marriage of any person divorced 
for other cause than adultery. But when the subject is viewed 
in the light of the truths committed to the New Church, it must 
be seen by those who will give patient and intelligent study to 
the matter, that not only would such indiscriminate refusal afford 
a very inadequate remedy for the evil it would seek to reach, but 
in many instances it would be plainly unjust and would work 
serious harm. 

Without attempting any prolonged examination of a subject, 
the introduction of which here is but incidental to the topic be- 
fore us, we may remark in passing that the result of a somewhat 
exhaustive consideration of it in one of our recent ministerial 
gatherings was the unanimous conclusion that no general princi- 
ple of action could be adopted that would not admit of excep- 
tions. In a word, that while our ministers should exercise the 
function of their office which empowers them to consecrate 
marriages with conscientious and painstaking care, they can be 
subject to no rigid law in so doing beyond the laws of civil en- 
actment. And the further opinion gained expression and ap- 
proval that great care should be exercised in refusing the mar- 
riage rites of the Church where the union sought is not in 
contravention with the civil law. 

The above example may suggest some of the practical difficul- 
ties likely to be met in the public discussion at our Convention 
meetings of questions of this nature. For it is but an evident 
truth that the deeper the view entertained the less readily does 
it lend itself to brief and unqualified forms of statement. Care- 
fully written papers, prepared by those who have given thorough 
study and deep thought to the subjects considered, would seem 
to be the most profitable way of discussing matters of the kind 
named. 

But, while admitting the frequent value and importance of a 
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wisely conducted discussion of questions which are termed “ liv- 
ing” because of the prominent place they may at present hold 
in the popular thought, we must raise the query if these are, in 
any very real interior sense, living questions? It is true that 
they may touch our collective life and may reveal tendencies 
there which are to be checked, and growing evils which should 
be discountenanced. 

But it must be remembered that what really constitutes the 
collective life is the aggregate of individual lives. While we all 
share duties and responsibilities and opportunities that pertain 
to the collective man as such, it is by the living out of our\indi- 
vidual lives that we chiefly influence and serve the collective man. 
Hence when Swedenborg gives that comprehensive definition of 
Christian charity which makes it to consist with “every one” in 
the “faithful doing of the duties of his calling,” he adds, “thus, 
also, the common good is provided for.” In other words, he 
who is seeking to fill his own place in life faithfully and efficiently 
is thereby contributing in the most essential way to the welfare 
of the larger man of whom he makes a part. 

Living questions, therefore, are primarily the questions that have 
to do with our individual living. ‘They are practical questions 
because they bear a direct relation to our own practice, in which 
are included the feelings we should entertain and the thoughts 
we should cherish, as well as the outward lives we should live. 
Hence all religious questions are preeminently living questions, 
because “all religion is of the life.”’ 

Viewed in this light what are popularly regarded as “living 
questions ”’ are, as a rule, only remotely such. They are present 
and insistent because really living questions are largely neg- 
lected ; because the religion which is “of the life”’ and which 
consists in looking to the Lord and daily shunning evils as sins 
is very imperfectly practised. 

In confirmation of this we have but to revert to the wttel 
which has been already cited as illustrating the popular type of 
“living questions.” All can see that divorces are not the out- 
come of happy marriages and of the maintenance of orderly, 
united homes. They are the result of conditions quite the re- 
verse of these. Moreover, they are exceptional. Compared 
with the whole number of marriages, divorces are relatively few. 
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To the many, therefore, the question of divorce is the very oppo- 
site of a living question as above defined. It only touches the 
lives of such as a warning —as an object lesson, disclosing re- 
sults, the causes of which should be studiously shunned by all. 

While the subject of divorce is one that should have wise con- 
sideration by those best fitted to deal with it, it should be viewed 
as bearing a very similar relation to the questions that have to 
do with orderly and happy married life, as the treatment of the 
confirmed criminal classes bears to the promotion of the well- 
being of those who are willing to pursue honest and industrious 
careers. In either case we are dealing with the exceptional, and 
in doing so are much like firemen who are trying to quell a con- 
flagration and save as large an amount of the damaged property 
as possible. But the careful householder and the faithful watch- 
man, who are constantly and quietly alert to prevent that which 
the fireman seeks to quell, picture those who are dealing with 
genuinely living questions, questions that look to helping forward 
that coming of the Lord into human lives which He describes 
when He says : — 


I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly. 


The New Church stands before the world as representing this 
coming of the Lord. And it would seem very fitting that in our 
Convention meetings these genuinely living questions should be 
directly dealt with at special times and in special ways. But the 
fact should never be lost sight of, that all the legitimate work of 
Convention has these questions in view, and that the more fully 
this truth enters into its general deliberations the more interest- 
ing and profitable they will become. 


W. H. M. 
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TESTIMONY EFFECTIVELY GIVEN. 


Or all the good efforts made to extend a knowledge of teach- 
ings of the New Church, none compares in boldness of design 
and energy of execution with the ‘“‘ Swedenborg House” at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. After the modest 
but useful beginning made at the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893, it was natur@- that the question should arise, 
“What is to be done at St. Louis?” To this question various 
answers were made, but when it was found that no public build- 
ing would provide spaces for religious bodies, the question was 
narrowed to the form, “ Shall the New Church have a building 
of its own, or shall it do nothing at all?”” To most of the relig- 
ious bodies the situation offered no warrant for doing anything. 
One did put up a building of inferior design without purpose of 
doing an active missionary work. The course taken by our peo- 
ple was every way remarkable and wholly praiseworthy. 

With relatively little outside aid the adherents of our faith in 
St. Louis erected a handsome copy of Swedenborg’s residence in 
Stockholm. With its walls of a light green tint, its ample doors 
and windows, and its roof of red tiles, standing in an oak grove, 
it occupied a fine position a little apart from the great white 
Exposition buildings, and it looked peculiarly attractive. A sign 
at the side of the avenue said, “ Swedenborg House, Free Ex- 
hibit,” and another on the building read, ‘ Residence of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Man of Science, Philosopher, Theologian, 
in Hornsgatan, Stockholm.” 

Not only did the ardor of some of our people lead them to put 
up this tasteful and worthy building, but they furnished the large 
room in a most becoming way, and then devoted themselves to 
the utilization of their plant. Daily five persons, three of whom 
were ministers, devoted their time to meeting visitors, showing 
them the editions gathered, replying to questions, and giving such 
tracts as would be most useful. Of these, large supplies were 
received from the publishing societies in America and England. 

From the time of the opening of the building in June, the num- 
ber of visitors increased steadily, rising to some three hundred 
daily, and taxing heavily the endurance of the devoted hosts, but 
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no one failed to be cordially received, and in not a few instances 
permanent acquaintanceships were formed. Of course the peo- 
ple were from all quarters, as the register shows, and among the 
thousands of foreigners connected with the Exposition some came 
more than once to get their first knowledge of the faith. The 
unfailing courtesy and earnestness of those in attendance were a 
constant recommendation of the principles which they held and 
gladly communicated. 

Some idea of the usefulness of such a building may be gained 
from considering that it receives daily ten times as many visitors 
as any of our book-rooms in the large cities; that its mere exist- 
ence as a dignified advertisement has become known to probably 
more people than look on any of our book-rooms in the same 
number of months, unless that in Bloomsbury Street, London, 
be excepted, and that, estimated at the moderate number of 
two hundred daily, the visitors actually introduced to the life 
and works of Swedenborg at the Exposition will rise to some- 
thing like twenty-five thousand. Surely it must be at once 
acknowledged that no similar opportunity should be lost in the 
future to meet the multitude where it is to be found. Indeed, is 
there not some reason to feel that our book-rooms in the cities 
should be made more accessible to the passing throng ? 

Another good work of a different kind has come to our notice 
from abroad. A newspaper in Scotland printed a readable but 
incorrect article on, ‘‘ Among the Swedenborgians,”’ prepared by 
a member of its staff. Now Saint Andrew is an influential paper 
circulating among the clergy, and many copies are sent to the 
colonies. An earnest New-Churchman at once called on the 
editor, thanked him for his notice of the New Church, and 
offered to give his readers fuller information. This offer was 
accepted and a series of well-written articles appeared, occupying 
a conspicuous place and going through three numbers. The 
writer first told who Swedenborg was, then described his works 
and their contents, and brought out some commendations by 
men of note. At the same time that these articles were given a 
prominent place in Saint Andrew, its first page bore a large 
advertisement by the Swedenborg Society of London of certain 
works to be had in English, Latin, French, German, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian, Icelandic, and Arabic, mentioning the fact that 
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public libraries have, or can have, the books, and offering an 
annotated catalogue post free. 

While the work at St. Louis took advantage of an exceptional 
opportunity, such work as this in Scotland goes on or should go 
on all the time, and we must confess that our friends abroad 
excel us in their tactful persistence and unremitting care to do 
the best “evidence work” thoroughly. In this country very 
little such work is done, because we have not yet been led to take 
every opportunity to give our “ testimony,” and also because in 
many Cases a tart rejoinder is sent rather than a kindly and lucid 
explanation. When ill-informed persons write about Swedenborg 
they and their readers need enlightenment, and this can only be 
given in a gentle and suggestive way free from all imputation of 


evil motives. 
T. F. W. 


THE SWEDENBORG SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 


AFTER seven years of its existence the Swedenborg Scientific 
Association is proving so useful that full powers have been given 
to its Executive Committee to proceed in securing its incorpora- 
tion. This organization is not for religious purposes, and is not 
connected with any religious body of the New Church. Indeed, 
it is not intended to be confined to New-Churchmen, nor to those 
interested in the theological writings of Swedenborg, but is for all 
who are interested in his scientific writings, and who would like 
to bring them to the notice of the scientific world. To what 
extent the rapidly increasing attention given to them is due to 
the existence of the Association would be difficult to determine, 
but that it is in close touch with it, and that some of its members 
are important factors in it and promoters of it, is shown by the 
last annual meeting, held at Washington, May 25 and 26. The 
Board of Directors reported that Swedenborg’s summary of his 
Principia had been published in book form. (Some account of 
it will be found in our book notices of this number.) This book, 
translated by Mr. Stroh, is the first publication which the Asso- 
ciation has been directly instrumental in securing, in addition to 
its own quarterly, the ew Philosophy. But it was announced 
that the work on “‘ The Senses,” now being published serially in 
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that periodical, would be printed in sheets as rapidly as the prog- 
ress of translating would allow, and that a new and enlarged Eng- 
lish edition of “‘ The Worship and Love of God,” is being pre- 
pared for the press by one of the members. In response to this 
announcement, the Rotch Trustees have offered to publish the 
latter. 

The Secretary’s report contained an account of the progress 
made in these directions since the Association was formed in 
May, 1898, and which it may be said to have stimulated more or 
less directly. Four English editions of the scientific and theo- 
logical works have been reprinted, and three are now under re- 
vision. Eleven works have been transcribed from the original 
manuscripts. Nine new translations of works never before 
translated into English have been issued — among them, “ The 
Lesser Principia’’— and several new translations are now near- 
ing completion. Besides all this the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences has published in the original tongue four works — two 
of which were inaccessible except in the photolithograph — and 
has partially completed the printing of two more, namely, ‘“‘ The 
Miscellaneous Observations,” and “The Lesser Principia.” 
Much of this has been suggested by, and has proceeded under 
the editorial assistance of Mr. A. H. Stroh, a member of this 
Association. 

Dr. Frank Sewall, who has been President of the organization 
from its beginning, chose for the subject of his annual address, 
“‘Swedenborg’s Contribution to Science.” He referred to the 
recognition which modern science is beginning to accord to 
Swedenborg as a philosopher. He admitted that the value of 
Swedenborg’s work lies, not so much in his scientific discoveries 
— although these are remarkable — as in his method. His aim 
was the search for the End, or, as Professor Max Neuburger puts 
it, the search for God, and in this search he followed the induc- 
tive method of reasoning. The results which he attained are 
evidence of the value of his method. This method President 
Sewall regarded as Swedenborg’s chief contribution to science. 

It is not our purpose to take issue with this view, indeed, we 
are inclined to accept it; but in passing we would say, that we 
believe that the time will come before very long when the scien- 
tific world will give to Swedenborg credit for the discovery of the 
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nebular theory of creation, and of a theory of the sun and the 
atmospheres, of emanations and radiations, together with many 
other discoveries, which will be recognized as contributions to 
science of greatest importance. An emphasis laid upon his 
method which obscures these, we must deprecate. ; 

The writer, who was unable to be present at the annual meet- 
ing, is indebted to the Secretary for a large part of this account 
of its transactions. The meetings which have thus far been held 
immediately after, and almost in connection with, those of our 
General Convention, are now to be held independently of any 
church body, in order that the non-sectarian and purely scientific 
character of the organization may be made manifest. This 
seems to be well, and calculated to promote the object of the 
movement. 

Communications were received from two kindred local or- 
ganizations, the “Urbana University Scientific Club,” an- 
nouncing the formation of a ‘“ New Philosophy Club,” and the 
“Swedenborg Philosophy Club,” of Chicago. The latter an- 
nounced studies of its members, which might prove useful to 
other students : — 

1. A tabulated Analysis of Swedenborg’s Principia Theory 
and of his Theory of the Biood, with references. By Mr. R. W. 
Brown. 

2. An abstract of two papers on Radium, with an exhaustive 
bibliography of Radium and Radio-activity. By Dr. E. A. 
Farrington. 

At this meeting a paper was presented by Mr. A. H. Stroh 
and Dr. E. A. Farrington, which contained a résumé of the de- 
velopment of Swedenborg’s theory in, his own mind in compari- 
son with modern ideas. The red blood was discussed at some 
length, illustrated by models constructed according to Sweden- 
borg’s theory. 
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NO INFORMATION DESIRED. 


THE amiable and candid Dr. Theodore T. Munger, writing in 
the Outlook on the subject of the habitability of the planets, de- 
precated exact information from any source, and remarked : — 

When Swedenborg was asked how he could so accurately describe heaven 


and hell, he replied, “I have been there.” As for ourselves we do not desire 
the information, however won. 


Dr. Munger received an honorary degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity at its last commencement, and may justly be taken as 
representing a type of scholarship now highly respected in Eng- 
land and America. Such men were once strong in their dog- 
matic affirmations, then they were led on scientific grounds to 
pause, and at last they have nothing to affirm and are set against 
receiving any new light whatever. This attitude, however, is 
faulty on several grounds. 

I. It is not rational. If one had held the theory that the sun 
revolves around the earth, and then had learned that there were 
grave reasons for rejecting this belief, what would be said of 
him if he then closed his mind and refused to listen to the 
Copernican theory, saying: “I prefer to remain ignorant. I do 
not desire the information, however won ” ? 

II. Again, this agnostic attitude is not respectful to Divine 
revelation. The Scriptures describe heaven and hell, the angels 
and evil spirits, with much more fulness than most people are 
aware of. It is important that every line bearing on the subject 
should be known and be made influential in the present life. 
Not to speak of many brief passages, our Lord’s closing words 
to His disciples and the teachings of the Book of Revelation 
are not to be ignored without serious loss to the spiritual life. 
But the modern attitude seems to be one which not only sets 
aside the last book of the Bible, but listens doubtingly to the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and has no message for the dying 
except to silence their questions. 

III. In regard to Swedenborg, Dr. Munger seems to “de- 
sire no information, however won,” or he would not fall into 
the common error that Swedenborg gave mere descriptions of 
heaven and hell. Instead of doing that, in his work on “ Heaven 
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and Hell ” he gave a rational account of the principles of heav- 
enly life and its opposite, speaking of what makes heaven, of the 
motives which distinguish heaven into its divisions, of the repre- 
sentative character of its phenomena, its language, its states of 
mind, its time and spa@e, its wisdom, innocence, and peace, of 
the intermediate state and the processes of resurrection and 
judgment, and then very briefly of the motives of the life which 
is opposed to heaven. Not only because it is impossible to give 
in earthly language an adequate description of heavenly perfec- 
tion, but because we do not need to know such details in order 
to lead a true life, Swedenborg was reticent of description, and 
gave that information which makes plain the words of Scripture 
rather than that which satisfies curiosity. Dr. Munger, there- 
fore, does unintentional injustice to the work on “ Heaven and 
Hell,” while he shows his general attitude toward revelation to 
be one of indifference if not of scepticism. It isa Sadducean 
attitude, which smiles at the desire to know implanted by the 
Lord in the hearts of men and makes light of all teaching con- 
cerning the resurrection. 
T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


MATTHEW V. 


Ir is hardly possible in considering the opening portion of 
this discourse, to pass by unnoticed the wonderful relation that 
apparently exists between the Commandments uttered from the 
mount in the desert and the Blessings given in the mount in 
Galilee. The one seems to be the counterpart of the other. 
The Commandments express in brief the whole law; the duty 
of man to God as it is brought out in detail in the whole Word. 
The Blessings sum up the joy of life resulting from the fulfilment 
of the law. Asa child the Lord learnt the law. As a boy and 
young man He wrought faithfully to live according to it. His 
work thus far brought the Divine blessing into his soul in great 
measure. He is therefore able to sum up the nature of these 
blessings from His own experience, and then proceed to map 
out the work which has still to be done to complete His mission 
upon earth, and enter fully into perfect union with the Father — 
to come into perfect harmony with the Divine will. 

The multitudes from all parts of the land come to Him. 
‘And seeing them He went up intoa mountain.” The multi- 
tudes refer to multitudes in Himself. To see these multitudes 
is to recognize the thoughts and feelings of all kinds in His 
human which have still to be reduced to order, and to plan 
out the method in which this is to be effected. A true per- 
spective of the relationship of the parts can only be obtained 
from within, from perceptions springing from a close relation- 
ship with the Divine Love up in the mountain. And when set 
or seated, when in a quiet settled state, the disciples approached, 
the principles of life are present to His consciousness, and He 
opened His mouth and taught them. He unfolds the deeper 
thoughts of His heart in plain statements which can be readily 
grasped by those who follow Him, and be transferred by them 
in turn to the multitudes. 
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The first three blessings are manifestly the counterpart of the 
first three commandments, which relate specifically to our love 
to the Lord. These three blessings are the heritage of those 
who humble themselves to walk with God. The first essential 
of life is that we bow down before the Lord alone, cease to rely 
upon ourselves, and strive to place all our confidence in Him. 
This self-abasement is the essential characteristic of the poor 
in spirit. And there is true happiness in this state. The king- 
dom of the heavens is composed of those who possess it. None 
can enter heaven without .being poor in spirit, being wholly sub- 
missive to the Lord, and dependent upon Him for all they have 
and are. Humility opens up the kingdom of the heavens in the 
soul with all its riches. 

Immediately heaven possesses the soul, however, trial and 
trouble begin. We see the open Word, have a new conception 
of the Lord’s name, of His inestimable nature, and now fear to 
take that name in vain. Can we possibly avert the danger of 
profaning the name of the Lord, with such a vision of His life 
as humility brings to us? We mourn over our condition. Yet 
there is happiness in store for us. The new measure of humilia- 
tion in mourning brings comfort and consolation. We hear the 
Lord calling us to His side, and uttering words of encourage- 
ment to us in our trial. “A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and E will give you rest.” 

This comfort brings us into states of rest and peace, the 
Sabbath state, and bends our hearts into submission to the 
Divine will. This is the state of the meek, who “shall inherit 
the earth, and shall delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace.” There is no further resistance or conflict, but a quiet 
settled purpose of submitting to the guidance of the Lord, and 
becoming His willing servants. In this way we obtain a foot- 
hold in the earth, in the land, in the Lord’s Church—we gain 
that which makes us inwardly members of that Church. Deep 
is the joy of this blessing. 

These are the blessings of inward worship of the Lord es- 
tablished in the heart by humiliation and quiet submission. 
Now follow the blessings of obedience to those laws which have 
respect to the neighbor. The desire to serve the Lord and the 
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neighbor —to honor father and mother—creates that hunger 
and thirst for righteousness which is such a blessed gift. It 
produces that longing to know what is our duty in the world, 
and the spirit in which to do it aright. What a delight there is 
in having these longings satisfied! It is infinitely greater than 
the satisfaction of mere earthly cravings. 

We soon learn what it is to be kind and gentle. We see how 
readily the love of others is killed in our hearts in so many ways. 
Our work is simple and clear—to be merciful. As we exercise 
mercy, we gain mercy from the Lord; a new and fuller measure 
of His Divine Love. How great is the blessing of being merci- 
ful, patient, and forbearing with all who try us! 

The relation of the blessing to the pure in heart as the ful- 
filment of keeping the command not to commit adultery is like- 
wise clear. “Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these 
are the things which defile a man.” To have the heart cleansed 
from these impurities, opens the vision to see God in everything. 
“To the pure all things are pure.” Such purity is a source of 
the greatest happiness. 

The blessing of the peacemaker is acquired by refraining from 
stealing. The relation of these two things is not quite clear, 
but appears to rest essentially in the spiritual sense. Ascribing 
credit to self instead of to the Lord, doing good for the sake of 
some return, is a constant breaker of the peace. It breaks into 
the house of the Lord to rob and to steal the very sanctum of 
the soul —the security, safety, and peace, which alone comes 
from doing good hoping for nothing in return. Blessed is the 
peacemaker, the healer of all breaches. between self and the 
Lord, for he shall be called a son of God. The truth which 
springs from the acknowledgment of the Lord as the sole source 
of life, and stills all sense of merit, is a most precious possession, 
a joy for ever. 

The eighth commandment enjoins us not to bear false witness 
against the neighbor. False witness essentially implies a lack 
of harmony between the outer and inner life. It is the state of 
the hypocrite, or insincere person. To become absolutely sin- 
cere, true within and without, unquestionably brings persecution 
from evil spirits. But there is joy in this persecution when 
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it is endured for righteousness’ sake; it is well to be persecuted 
when the result of the tribulation issues in righteousness, that is, 
brings the external and internal into perfect accord in the Lord’s 
sight. All in the kingdom of the heavens are of this nature — 
having cleansed both the inside and outside of the cup and 
platter. 

Finally, as the ninth and tenth Commandments are said to 
“constitute one thing” (True Christian Religion, 325), they may 
be treated together. Likewise the closing Blessing seems to 
have its two parts’(ver. 11 and 12), but yet is only one blessing. 
The Commandments which forbid covetousness touch specifically 
the lusts at the root of all evils, the love of the world, and the 
love of ruling from the love of self. The effort to dislodge these 
secret lusts involves the deepest trials, but issues in the greatest 
joy. ‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for My 
sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your reward 
in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you.” 

Having spoken of the joy of a perfect life, the Lord now turns 
to the disciples and addresses them. He speaks about the 
nature and importance of thé essential principles of life, and 
then turns the attention to the application of these principles to 
various departments of the inner life. First, the disciples — the 
eternal principles of life — or those who receive these principles 
—what an important place they have in the soul, or in the world! 
They who are in the centre, who know and acknowledge the 
central truths of the Church, are likened to the salt of the earth. 
Salt corresponds to the love of truth for the sake of use. It 
finds its correspondence in the uses of salt. Salt makes food 
savory and palatable. Likewise the interest in truth for its ap- 
plication to life makes all knowledge of the truth pleasant and 
agreeable to the learner. Salt conjoins oil and water (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 10300). This action of salt has been fully illustrated 
lately in a series of experiments made by Professor Biichli (see 
his work on “Investigations on Microscopic Foams and Pro- 
toplasm’”’). The correspondence of this action is evident. An 
affection for truth for the sake of use conjoins the good and the 
true. 
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The most universal ‘use of salt, however, affords the clearest 
illustration of its correspondence. It is one of the most com- 
monly used antiseptics. The truth which longs for good pre- 
serves man from destruction. The disciples being called the 
salt of the earth means that they who love the spiritual truths 
of the Church preserve within the Church universal that interest 
in the truth for the sake of the good life to which it leads, which 
makes it a pleasure to learn the truth, which conjoins good and 
truth in speech and act, and which saves mankind from utter de- 
struction. Hence, “ If the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to be 
cast out and trodden under foot of men.” If man loses his desire 
to obey the Lord, then there is no hope for him. He ceases to 
find any interest in the truth because it has lost its savour — the 
salt is saltless. It is therefore cast out as useless, and trodden 
under foot of men. It is utterly condemned. 

Secondly, the disciples are said to be the light of the world. 
They who have the Word of the Lord, and love it, are in the 
greatest light. And “by means of the Word those also have 
light who are out of the Church and have not the Word.” “ From 
the centre the light extends itself around into all the circumfer- 
ences, even to the outermost; and hence there is an enlighten- 
ment of nations and peoples out of the Church through the 
Word ” (Sacred Scriptures, 106). “A city that is set on the top 
of a mountain cannot be hid.” Doctrine respecting life — com- 
munity life—that is embedded in love to the Lord, cannot 
possibly be kept to one’s self, but must come forth and be seen by 
all. “Men do not light a lamp and put it under the modius, but 
on a lampstand; and it giveth light to all that are in the house.” 
The lamp is the Divine Truth. That lamp kindled or lighted is 
the truth from which is faith, intelligence, and wisdom. A lamp 
is not lighted to be put under the modius. The modius is the 
small measure commonly found in every Jewish house. It is 
translated “ bushel,” but the measure is much smaller, being only 
equal to about a peck. The lamp is not to be put under this 
small dry measure. A clear intelligent faith, such as we have in 
the Church, is by no means to be hidden from the view of others 
by a narrow, selfish conception of it. To smother our faith by an 
exclusive interpretation of it, defeats the Divine purpose for which 
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it is given to us. Our faith is meant to be held aloft for the view 
of every person in the house, and that of every one who enters 
into it. We should not be narrow and exclusive, but broad and 
inclusive, sympathizing with good wherever it is to be found, and 
let our faith so mould our own lives that our light may shine be- 
fore all men, that they may see our good works, and glorify the 
Heavenly Father from whom they proceed. Only through an 
actual living touch with humanity can we expect the light we 
have from the Lord’s Word to spread outward and outward from 
man to man until it has reached the farthest limits of the world. 
The“heart and lungs are separate organs of the body, but yet 
_~ have vital connection with every other part of the human system. 
: Further, the good works which we do must be good inwardly 
and outwatdly, in conformity with the spirit and the letter of the 
law. The Lord Himself is our exemplar. ‘“ Think not that I 
| am come to destroy the law: I am not come to destroy but 
| to fulfil. For verily I say unto you till heaven and earth 
| | pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise. pass from the 
: law till all be fulfilled.” He fulfilled every particle of the 
| Divine Word with His own life, so that it is indeed “the 
Divine Wisdom of the Divine Love,” the Lord Himself with us 
(Divine Providence, 172). And in living according to this Word 
we must be pure within and without too; be like the Lord Him- 
self. ‘“‘ Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least com- 
mandments and shall teach men so, he shall be called least in 
the kingdom of the heavens; but whosoever shall do and teach, 
| the same shall be called great in the kingdom of the heavens.” 
One of the least commandments is one that appears to be of least 
importance in its letter and spirit to the man who breaks it. 
Such an offender is least in the sight of heaven, or, to express 
it in another form, from its proper standpoint — that of the 
offender — heaven to him is of no account. But to those who do 
and teach the law, heaven is great, is of first importance. And 
heaven exists wherever man looks both to the letter and the 
spirit of the law. The Scribes and Pharisees respected only the 
letter. Therefore, to enter heaven, in every case, our righteous- 
ness must exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
The subject is continued. The Lord now proceeds to enforce 
the point, taking the literal precepts of the Word as understood 
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and taught by the Scribes and Pharisees, calling for observance 
of them in the letter and in the spirit too. First come three 
instances from the decalogue regarding murder, adultery, and false 
witness, and then two from the law regarding retaliation and love 
toward the neighbor. First comes the law not to kill. “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said to the ancients, Thou shalt not 
kill, and whosoever shall kill shall be liable to the judgment.” 
This latter statement probably came from the Rabbis, for it is 
not to be found in the Old Testament. The Lord accepts this 
teaching. It is true in the letter and also in the spirit. But the 
spirit, which is included in the letter, does not appear in the 
letter. Therefore the Lord unfolds the spirit of the command in 
generals, and lays bare the inclusiveness of the literal injunction. 
The Lord says, that “every one who is angry with his brother 
without cause shall be liable to the judgment, and whosoever 
shall say to his brother Raca, shall be liable to the council 
(sanhedrin) ; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be liable 
into the gehetina of fire.” It is claimed that the word e#&é (with- 
out a cause) “is omitted in the oldest manuscripts, and has pro- 
bably been inserted by a copyist desirous of softening the ex- 
pression.” It is probable. And there is doubtless a mark of 
Divine Providence in this. The injunction as it originally stood 
was probably more than Christians were prepared to accept. 
Hence the modification admitting a just cause for anger and 
saving many from profanation. But if we retain the word eké 
in the text, it must now be read as strengthening the command 
and not weakening it ; meaning that when any one is angry with 
his brother it is always without a cause. There never is or can 
be any justification of angry feelings. Therefore it does not 
matter whether we retain the word or reject it, the sense remains 
the same. 

Anger is here described in its threefold nature, its three de- 
grees. The first is the crooked or distorted thought, second is 
the deformed intention, and third the misshapen will (Apocalypse 
Explained, 746). Simple anger creates all kinds of distorted 
and untrue thoughts, and leads to simple bondage, the unavoid- 
able consequence of giving them a place in the mind or speech. 
Raca means senseless, empty-headed one. To say Raca to the 
brother appears most frequently in contemptuous criticism. It 
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often lies hidden within the words, “I told you so. Why could 
you not have done it this other way?” The critic does not 
always realize how he has killed his neighbor, injured the love 
of his brother in his own heart. To say, Thou fool, implies a 
deep-seated hatred and contempt for those whom we dislike. It 
causes us to regard them not only as empty-headed but empty- 
hearted — as Godless, and absolutely destitute of any wisdom. 
Such treatment of the brother — “the good of charity” — in our 
own hearts is a veritable gehenna of fire ; it is the lust of hell it- 
self, which is opposed to the love of the Lord. 

“ Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee,” if at any time 
when in worship, we are conscious that the love of others has been 
injured, that our spirit is not full of love, but occupied with hate- 
ful thoughts, intentions, or feelings, we must first repudiate these 
impure and hurtful things as sins against the Lord, before our 
hearts are fitted to worship Him. It is well also to do this at 
once, without seeking to find just cause for wrong on our part, 
lest these self-justifications lead us back to our former state and 
condemn us to imprisonment. From these states of self-imposed 
bondage to evil we cannot hope to emerge until the last particle 
of resentment and ill-feeling, with their accompanying thoughts, 
has been discharged from the heart. 

Next follows the command not to commit adultery. That was 
taught to the ancients. It is true in its letter and in its spirit. 
But the spirit has been overlooked. It rests in the lusts of the 
heart. This reveals itself chiefly in the offending eye and hand, 
the right eye and the right hand, which are the servants of the 
will. Thought and an imaginary touch of a lascivious nature en- 
danger the whole soul. All impure lusts must be wholly re- 
nounced to save man from being cast into hell. 

The Lord closes this subject with a very important declara- 
tion. Of old time the Jews were permitted to put away their 
wives for very slight reasons (see Deut. xxiv. 1). The dissatis- 
fied husband had only to give his wife a bill of divorcement or 
casting off. This was permitted to the Jews for the hardness of 
their hearts (Matt. xix. 8). Further, the divorced wife could 
marry another husband, but could not at any time return to her 
first husband. But the Lord now gives a new and higher law for 
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the Christian to live up to. ‘“ Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery ; and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced com- 
mitteth adultery.” It is worth a struggle to have this law in- 
corporated in the civil law of every Christian community, and 
have it also strictly administered. There is no more fertile 
source of harm to the welfare of a people than looseness in tegard 
to its marriage laws. Adultery is the only ground for divorce 
(Conjugial Love, 255). Other serious causes may furnish ground 
for separation, but not for divorce. (/d#d., 251.) 

The law thus has its application in the letter. Its spiritual 
meaning is no less clear and direct. The first part — the indef- 
inite law from Deuteronomy — is true in its spirit. Good may 
be wedded to that which is false, and evil to that which is true. 
In this case it is necessary to effect a separation between the two, 
in whatever form the mésalliance may manifest itself. The cause 
must be detailed in a book of divorcement. The mind must 
note carefully the reasons for having no further alliance with the 
affection for evil or falsity. It must then be cast out of the 
house ; sent away altogether. Here in the Lord’s words this 
truth is only made more clear. There can be no cause for 
divorce but fornication. Marriage is heaven ; fornication is the 
very opposite. And that which is of hell can never be united 
with anything of heaven; “‘ whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced committeth adultery.” Good must not be, done from 
selfish reasons, no more must evil desires make use of the truth 
to promote them. The two must be separated, and good united 
with its own truth. : 

The Lord next proceeds to grant enlightenment in the essen- 
tial meaning of the eighth Commandment, which really furnishes 
the means of discriminating the true from the false, the good 
from the evil, that the separation above referred to may be 
effected. The word “again” connects the two statements as 
partners. ‘Again ye have heard that it hath been said to the 
- ancients, Thou shalt not swear falsely, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thy vows.”’ This is according to the law of Moses. It 
is true in letter and spirit. Leasing is an abomination to the 
Lord. So also every vow which is made voluntarily to rid char- 
acter of its defects, must be fulfilled. We must not give up until 
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it is performed. To this the Lord adds that we should not swear 
at all. This is not meant to be taken literally. It is true mainly 
inthe spiritual sense. To swear means to affirm anything with 
an oath. Not to swear at all means that no one should affirm 
anything from self. What is meant by this appears to be clearly 
brought out in “ Divine Providence,” 168, where interior and ex- 
terior enlightenment from the Lord is contrasted with interior 
and exterior enlightenment from man. The use of the latter 
method leads only to confirmations of truth and justice, “from 
the light of confirmation, which is a delusive light.” This form 
of affirmation or confirmation from self is to be avoided alto- 
gether. The Lord now defines the forbidden oaths used to 
certify and attest the affirmation from self. The oaths have all 
reference to the truth; heaven or God’s throne, earth or His foot- 


_stool, Jerusalem or the city of the great king, and the head. The 


order is, first, the internal Divine truth which judges; second, 
the derivative Divine truth in the Church which forms its basis ; 
third, the doctrine of truth from the Word; and fourth, principles 
of life formulated by self from observation and experience — 
the truth that man believes to be true and makes of his faith. 
In fine, man cannot determine from self what is true and what 
false. He cannot make one hair white or black. None of these 
forms of truth must be used to corroborate confirmations from 
self. Self must be cast out in discriminating between the false 
and the true, the evil and the good. Interior enlightenment from 
the Lord gives the unerring perception, as it is in the highest 
heaven, of that which we shall choose, that which is of and from 
the Divine Providence. From this interior enlightenment is the 
exterior enlightenment. ‘‘ The thought is in such enlightenment 
so far as it continues in the perception that it has from interior 
enlightenment, and so far as it has knowledges of trith and good; 
for from these it draws the reasons by means of which it con- 
firms” (Divine Providence, 168). Whatever is confirmed from 
any other source than this perception and enlightenment from 
the Lord is of evil. 


The Lord now turns to the spirit in which we must use our 
faculties, which is the spirit of heavenly love. This is illustrated 
first in the law of retaliation, and then in that of love to our 
enemies. 
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First, the /ex falionis as given in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for atooth. This 
law is true in its letter as illustrated in the action of the laws 
of nature. So far as man does not conform to these laws, so 
far he suffers. It is also true for the spirit. Whoever does 
evil to others from the heart, receives influx from hell accord- 
ing to the degree in which it is shown to others, and is pun- 
ished accordingly. This is in conformity with the laws of order. 
The Children of Israel were permitted to exercise this spirit of 
returning an injury by a like injury, to represent the operation of 
the law that, “every evil has with and in itself a corresponding 
punishment, which is called the punishment of evil.’”’ There is, 
however, a specific form of punishment referred to in “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” The eye and tooth both re- 
fer to functions of the mind, the function of understanding the 
truth ; the eye an interior conception of the truth, and the tooth 
a sensuous conception of it. Hence an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth, means that, “ so far as any one takes away from 
another the understanding of truth, and the sense of truth, so far 
they are taken away from himself.” Therefore we may allow 
“the evil to take those things away as far as they can” 
(Apocalypse Explained, 556). This is the essential attitude we 
ought to assume toward those who wilfully misinterpret the truth, 
our views of the truth, or those which we hold. And this is what 
the Lord here teaches us. If we know that when any one wilfully 
misconstrues the truth he suffers therefor, why should we resist 
evil, why retaliate, why act in the same spirit? We cannot pre- 
vent others from viewing the truth of heaven as they please. 
Why should we resist when such a course affects us? Why 
attempt to fight against them in return? The Lord defends us 
against them so long as we are in good — patient and charitable 
and merciful toward them — but whenever we allow hatred or 
enmity to enter our hearts, them we necessarily abandon the 
Lord’s protection. Therefore resist not evil. If any one smite 
the right cheekbone, turn to him the other also. If any one do 
injury to our perception and understanding of interior truth, do 
not retaliate. Do not let the spirit of injury take hold of us. 
We should not feel hurt when any one treats our perception of the 
truth lightly or with ridicule. Such action destroys his under- 
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standing of it, and does not in any way injure us. So when they 
sue us at the law and take our tunic, let them have our cloak 
also. When by processes of reasoning they take away the spirit 
and meaning of our expressions, our thoughts, we should not feel 
injured in the least. The truth has not suffered in any way. 
And if any one compel us to go a mile, we should go twain. If 
forced to follow a certain course of false reasoning, let us carry it 
to its legitimate issue, the evil to which it leads (at the end of the 
second mile). False arguments cannot mislead the impartial 
judge who controls unjust feelings and is thus protected by the 
Lord. We must give to those who ask, and of those who would — 
borrow of us, we must not turn away. If others desire to hear 
our views, to know what we believe or think, we should freely 
communicate our thoughts without hope of anything in return, 
without expecting them to agree with us. If they agree, well; if 
not, or even if they oppose us, equally well. We should never 
allow any feelings of retaliation to influence our discussions with 
opponents. We should always be fair, and leave every one in 
freedom to reject the truth if he will. 

So much for our attitude toward the false; now, finally, the 
Lord instructs us how to act toward the evil. ‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy.” This is usually understood literally. The Lord’s 
“but I say unto you,” must then be taken as presenting an 
antithesis. It does not appear that this ought to be the interpre- 
tation. In all the previous instances the de translated by “ but ” 
has been treated rather as a conjunctive, as supplying more to 
the original thought. To use this interpretation in this as in 
former cases prevents the first phrase from being taken literally. 
The Jews were instructed to destroy their enemies, and not to 
spare them, not even the sucklings. This is representative of 
the way in which we are to deal with the foes of our own house- 
hold. We are not to spare evils in ourselves. Likewise we must 
hate evil wherever it exists. But this necessity of hating our ene- 
mies — of hating evils in others — is liable to develop into hatred 
of the person who has them. Hence the instruction to love our 
enemies. How hard it is to love those who are in any degree 
our enemies, to wish nothing but good for them! How difficult 
to speak well of those who speak ill of us — to bless them that 
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curse us — to do good to those that hate us, and to intercede for 
mercy on their behalf — to pray for those that despitefully use us 
and persecute us! The Lord felt the hardship of loving His 
enemies — all who are in evil. It was a part of His last trial. 
He conquered when He was able to pray, “ Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” And now He more fully than 
ever makes His sun to rise alike on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain alike tothe just and the unjust. What credit is it 
to us merely to love those that love us, and salute our brethren — 
to have loving feelings and thoughts only for those who offer us 
respect and conform to our standard of righteousness? Surely 
that is altogether unchristian— being essentially selfishness. 
We must therefore look upward to the Divine standard in our 
Father who is in the heavens, and seek ever to attain that perfect 
love which streams from Him in boundless measure to all, good 
and evil. 

The whole chapter, opening with the Blessings, and revealing 
the way in which they are to be gained, beams with the glorious 
flame of the Lord’s Divine Love for every one of us. What 
an ideal! In the light of it how much we have to labor for! 

“ Rivers of waters run down mine eyes because they keep not 
thy law. Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee ; and let thy 
judgments help me. I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek 
thy servant; for I do not forget thy commandments.”’ 


Louis G. 


JUDAH AND TAMAR. 


Some few months ago in consecutive reading of the “ Arcana,” 
I went through the history of Judah and Tamar as given in the 
exposition of Genesis xxxviii. Of course the literal circum- 
stances, though far from pleasing, had been known to me for 
many years, but I had always read them under the idea that the 
narrative, like many others in the Word, was so given because no 
other method could be found for the revelation of certain divine 
truths, themselves necessary for man. I therefore altogether 
ignored the literal sense, and neglected one important part of it. 
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Swedenborg gives no clue to the literal fact, and indeed looks 
upon it only from a spiritual point of view. 

However, I was forcibly struck by one fact — that in his exposi- 
tion he misquoted two passages which he introduced as illustra- 
tions, and which perplexed me much. Just about this time a 
discussion was.introduced by a Sunday-school superintendent as 
to some of the Sunday lessons, arranged from the book of 
Genesis, and of course this was presented to me as one of those 
unfit for the class. 

There the matter dropped for atime. But in searching an old 
copy of additions to “Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible” for an 
artistic description of the old idea of the dragon, and the book 
not being provided with an index, I had to go through a long list 
of subjects, and among these I found a chapter on Judah and 
Tamar. It is probable, as I had possessed and used the book 
for thirty years, I had seen it before, but had never noticed it. 
The circumstances I have related caused me to turn to it, to see 
if any light could be thrown upon it. 

My remarks now must not be understood as having any refer- 
ence to the spiritual sense. That is given so lucidly in the 
“ Arcana,” that it is unnecessary here to attempt to give it in 
other and less forcible words. 

A recent writer commences a work on Japan with the statement 
that it is impossible to understand the Eastern relations of the 
sexes and marriage from Western ideas. The relations are in 
fact totally distinct in their nature and in their operations. This 
will be, of course, evident to every Bible student. Western 
courtship and betrothal were unknown. Marriages were ar- 
ranged, not according to the wishes of the parties concerned, but 
by presents to the parents, and probably the after life was widely 
different from that which we so much value. The union was 
a commercial or family one’; not, as with us it ought to be, a 
spiritual one. It was the early and childlike idea, which a 
higher revelation was to fill with more exalted motives and purer 
affections. In the history of the journey of Eliezer we read in 
Genesis xxiv. of his arrival at the camp of Bethuel, and his offer 
of marriage from Abraham, of the acceptance of the gifts he 
brought, and of Rebekah’s journey with him, and her marriage 
with Isaac— with no other ceremony than the acceptance of 
gifts. 
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The Israelites, as well as the other inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan, were, we are told, descendants of the Ancient Church, 
and though their laws and customs seem so strange to us, as 
members of a higher dispensation, we must bear in mind that 
they were the remains, perverted in part it may be, of the laws 
and customs of that Church. Originally those laws were of a 
spiritual character, and their spirituality was clearly seen; and 
they were obeyed because they were spiritual. In process of 
time, however, they lost this spirituality and became mere tribal 
laws. Of these laws those affecting marriage were a part; and 
it was originally on this ground that parental choice took the 
place of what with us is personal choice. 

One of these we find running through the history of Israel to 
the time of our Lord (see Matthew xxii.), namely, that if a man 
married and died without a son, his brother took the widow as 
a wife (even if he had one already); and if a son were born, that 
son became the head of the family, possessing all the legal rights 
of the deceased brother. This was not simply a claim on the 
part of the brother, it was the legal claim of the widow. And 
this claim was made by Tamar (xXxviii. 14). 

But why was this considered a right of the woman? We know 
that there was a widely extended belief in and hope of a Messiah, 
in fulfilment of the earliest prophecy — who should be the “ desire 
of all nations,” and who was to be the “ woman’s seed ”’ ; and deep 
in the heart of every woman was the hope that she would be 
the favored one. It is probable that this made up for the sacred 
time of courtship and betrothal, then unknown, or nearly so; 
and this hope was fulfilled in Tamar’s case, for she became the 
ancestress of the two greatest Kings of Israel, and of Him of 
whom they were the types. 

But it may be asked how this could produce or lead to the 
deception practised by Tamar. We must remember that there 
was no marriage ceremony. And though in the case of Jacob 
there was a feast given, he found that Leah was substituted for 
Rachel whom he expected to have. The marriage consisted in 
giving and receiving presents. It is evident the action of Tamar 
was due to the law which long preceded the Mosaic ritual — that 
in case a man died childless his next brother took his widow for 
wife. This had already occurred twice with the two elder sons 
of Judah, who refused to give her the third. 
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But Judah was the father and not the brother of the two hus- 
bands of Tamar. Elliott in “ Eastern Researches’ (iii., p. 35), 
gives an account of a wedding which may throw light on her con- 
duct. The young daughter of a chief was married to a common 
man of the tribe of the Garrows. In that tribe the headship fell to 
the chief’s youngest daughter, and she was told that in the event 
of the man’s death she would take his brother, and if he also died 
she would take their father as her husband. All the Eastern 
nations had one common descent from the Ancient Church, and, 
as we remarked, derived their laws with more or less of directness 
and of falsification from that source. 

The beautiful idyllic tale of Eastern life presented in the book 
of Ruth gives us a picture of events which to us appear immod- 
est, if not sinful, in many of its details. The story, supposed 
to refer to events about the time of Gideon, is so well known that 
we need not recapitulate it here. The advice given by Naomi to 


_Ruth is on very much the same lines as that followed by Tamar, 


except that she made use of no false pretence, but asked to be 
allowed to remain in the position of the Eastern wife. The third 
chapter of the book reveals this, while that and the fourth show 
that her conduct was comformable to the laws of Moses. And this 
is further proved by the genealogy of David added at the end of 
the book, which not only includes Boaz but Pharez, the issue of 
the union between Judah and Tamar. ; 

But there is one important statement of Judah after he had 
passed sentence of death upon Tamar: “She has been more 
righteous than I.”” Weare not to suppose that Judah referred in 
any sense to what we know as righteousness. He knew nothing 
of that, but only of a kind of righteousness which had filtered 
through the ages, and was known chiefly as tribal law. She had 
obeyed that, and chosen the “next kinsman” of her dead hus- 
band; he had disobeyed it in refusing his third son to her. He 
meant nothing more. 

We must not forget that when the Gospels were written there 
were many Jews who perfectly knew the genealogy given; but 
no Jew dared to point to Pharez as a blot in the Lord’s geneal- 
ogy, which they would have done had it been really so. It would 
appear, though this would be no mitigation of Judah’s sin, that 
Pharez was accepted as his “first born,” and that he accepted 
his evil act as a legitimate marriage. 
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For the spiritual sense we must referto the “ Arcana.” We 
can only say, as was once said of a reviewer of our author, “It 
would require that we lesser men write larger volumes.” We 
have to do here with the literal sense only, and have tried to 
show that the term adultery is altogether misapplied. 


E. MADELEY. 


ANIMALS IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


After reading what has been said in the Review as to animals 
seen in the spiritual world which are not seen on earth (April, 
p. 305, July, p. 457) an English reader has pointed out that, in 
addition to the passages cited, “ Arcana,” gogo, is most explicit : 


In the other world animals of various kinds frequently appear, such as 
oxen, steers, cows, horses, mules, asses, sheep, goats, kids, and lambs, also 
evil animals like tigers, panthers, bears, dogs, swine, and serpents, and also 
beasts nowhere seen on earth, and birds of various kinds. 


On this our correspondent remarks : — 


Animals of many kinds have inhabited the earth in the far past, which are 
not now seen. May it not be that these arestill seen in the spiritual world, 
when the affections and thoughts to which they correspond are rendered 
active? 
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* 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


= 


AN IpyL OF MARRIAGE Love.* 

We have read this little book with very great pleasure. And 
the pleasure has come not from any critical observation of its 
literary form, nor from a comparison of the author’s work with 
that of her distinguished grandfather, but from the quality and 
consequent effect of the story itself. This is told, indeed, with a 
simplicity and absence of conscious effort, which give it a marked 
charm of style, but it is the author’s own. In other words, the 
author has something worth the saying, and in a simple story she 
embodies it in attractive guise. And in doing this the form of 
literary composition chosen is happily adapted to the end in view. 
A series of confidential letters, written to an intimate friend, 
affords just the opportunity for a frank, informal expression of 
much that would lose in weight and charm and fitness if spoken 
in any other way. 

Without attempting to outline the story we may say that it in- 
volves the severing of a marriage engagement — the consumma- 
tion of which would have meant much from a worldly point of 
view — simply because the heroine had come to see that the 
union could not be an interior and true one, and the entering 
into a new engagement based upon a much deeper perception of 
the real nature of marriage love. And in describing this the 
successive letters delicately and beautifully picture the inward 
growth, the changing states, which the writer of them is ex- 
periencing. 

There are minor scenes introduced, in which the always 
vivacious author adopts a lighter view, but here also marriage 
love is at the centre, and there is no suggestion of aught that re- 
flects upon its sacredness. In a word, while there is not the 


*A Country Interlude. A Novelette. By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1904. 
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slightest allusion to the teachings of the New Church, we feel 
them everywhere pervading this unassuming volume, because 
they plainly enter into all the author’s views of life, not less than 
into her conceptions of marriage love. As illustrative of this we 
add a few extracts which cannot fail to interest our readers. 

The following is from a letter written very soon after the re- 
turn of the family to their former country home, which is the 
scene of the story : — 


If all that nature means stood suddenly revealed to you! What then? 
Should we not see ourselves as we might be, as we ought tobe? The rolling 
fields, the uplifted mountains, the reaches of the river, are they not all 
syllables of that word which means ourself? This tender spring that opens 
about me — it pictures forth all the delicate, the young and exquisite things 
that should be budding and growing in man’s own soul. Somewhere this 
beautiful picture is realized; here even, now and then. My mother is like a 
spring day, though some of the joyousness and abounding life have left her. 
But the freshness, the lovely, shy tenderness of her nature — how should it 
be described more aptly than by throwing a veil of flowers over the earth, 
setting birds to singing in greening trees, tossing the vital smell of growing 
things on soft winds? 


And this was written in connection with her earlier lover’s 
first visit to the country house : — 


I suppose lots of money takes the simplicity out of a man. Not that Bert 
ever thinks of his wealth — he’s much too used to it, for one thing. But 
there is a certain clash of cymbals connected with millions that won’t be 
silenced. And I fear this clashing drowns some of the sweeter and finer 
sounds of earth and heaven. I suspect you have to love a man very much to 
put up with such a weight of gold and pomp of circumstance. 

Bert wants mother and me to go to East Hampton for July. I said we 
might, but I know we won’t. I saw mother’s face, and behind the deep desire 
to do anything for her child, I caught a glimpse of what this place means to 
her. Ever since father died she has been moving, moving, never finding a 
spot where she could stay and rest. Now, coming here half-terrified, and only 
because I so much desired it and her health required attention, now she is at 
peace. She wanders through the old rooms, as full of memories as they are 
of sunshine and leafy shadows. Sometimes she smiles, sometimes her sweet 
eyes fill with tears. But she is content. Here and not elsewhere, is the 
earthly expression of her real life-——the garment, as it were, of her soul. 
Here she wishes to stay until she seeks the Reality. 

What a love it must have been, her’s and my father’s! 


And these are from two letters, one near the end of the vol- 
ume, the other at its very close: — 
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When I think that if I had not come here this spring, I should now be 
Bert’s wife— never having known what love is, nor what marriage ought to 
mean! What helpless, lost children we should be, if we were not taken by 
the hand and led, often so much against our will, away from what we thiak 
we want, but ought not to have, towards — heaven. 

Tomorrow ...a wife. Long have I sat dreaming since writing that 
sweet word. ...I have no wish, no regret, except the wish that I were 
worthier, the regret that I am not the loveliest and most faultless of women, 
to have the more to give my husband. Yet if I were different he might not 
love me as he does. 

A force greater than myself bears me on. I seem to feel the world moving, 
turning towards the sun of my marriage day. I feel like something strange 
and small, held in the arms of infinite power. I pass along sweet and solemn 
ways unknown before. New skies are overhead, new flowers at my feet. A 
new heaven and a new earth. 


We feel that this is a book which should have a warm and 
grateful welcome in the New Church. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE.* 


HERE we find a defense of the Christian religion, not by a 
theologian, but by a natural scientist and teacher of natural 
science. Hence there is a great deal more of natural science in 
it than of theology. Indeed, it is incidentally a useful hand- 
book of the progress of geology, physics, and biology, which 
gives a very good understanding of the scientific thought of the 
day. But this is done purely for the sake of showing the atmos- 
phere in which Christian faith must now exist. As would be 
expected the spirit of the author is wholly friendly to natural sci- 
ence, and while holding fast to the Christian faith he accepts the 
modifications made necessary as genuine benefits from science 
to religion. The son of a Methodist minister, he became deeply 
interested in his student days in the solution of the problems 
which the advance of science offers to religious thought. The 
book is evidence of many years of faithful effort in that direction 
which has made him familiar with all the ground to be covered. 
He shows how his own special science, geology, has affected re- 
ligious conceptions, especially in regard to the book of Genesis, 


* Christian Faith in an Age of Science. By WILLIAM Nortu Rick, Ph. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in Wesleyan University. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong and Son. 1903. Small 8vo. 425 pp. Cloth net $1.50. 
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the early. chapters of which, he concludes, can be interpreted only 
allegorically or symbolically. He sums it up in the epigram 
attributed to Galileo’s friend, Cardinal Baronius : — 


The Bible was given to teach us how to go to heaven, not to teach us 
how the heavens go. (p. 37.) 


A striking confirmation of the writings of Swedenborg appears 
in the following statement : — 

It is evident, in general, that we have in the book of Genesis nothing that 
approaches the character of reliable history till about the time of Abraham. 
The comparison of the teachings of science with the record of Genesis leads 
us to the conclusion that the date and method of the creation of the earth 
and of man, and the early history of the human race, are not matter of divine 
revelation, but matter for scientific investigation. (pp. 122, 123.) 


He proceeds to show how the scientific conception of the 
unity of the universe has affected Christian thought, especially 
in regard to the relations of the soul and body, and immortality. 
He divides his subject into a discussion of the “unity of sub- 
stance,” the “unity of force,” and the “unity of process.” The 
spectroscope has revealed the unity of substance, the discovery 
of the law of the conservation of energy has given the concep- 
tion of the unity of force, and the modern theory of evolution 
impresses the idea of the unity of process. 

His discussion of the theory of Evolution seems to us one of 
the most valuable features of the book. He traces its origin to 
the nebular theory, which he accredits to Laplace in the follow- 
ing words :— 

The general conception of the origin of the solar system which we call the 
nebular theory, was independently proposed by Kant in 1755 and by Laplace 
in 1796. Speculations more or less crude, tending somewhat in the same 
direction, may be found in Swedenborg, Buffon, and other writers in the 
eighteenth century. Though Laplace had been anticipated by Kant, and in 
some degree by others, the theory is most commonly accredited to him; and 
rightly, for the credit of a scientific theory belongs not to him in whose mind 
the idea first arises as a conjecture, but to him who gives to the idea so 
definite a form, and who supports it with such wealth of knowledge, as to 
secure for it consideration and acceptance. (pp. 142, 143.) 


We could wish that Professor Rice had gone to original 
sources for information on this subject instead of going to the 
encyclopedias ; or, if he could not do that, we wish he had gone 
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to the latest encyclopedia, the International (Revised, 1903-4), © 
where under the article Laplace he would have found the state- 
ment that the nebular theory was presented by Laplace only as 
a suggestion, and that it seemed to have no organic relation 
with his work. Then turning to Swedenborg’s “ Principia,’ pub- 
lished sixty-two years earlier, it would be found in its native 
soil and habitat, fully illustrated and demonstrated. 

A similar lack of first-hand knowledge is found in a reference 
to Swedenborg on page 283, where, in showing that an idea of 
immortality on a monistic basis is not irrational, the author con- 
cludes with the following remarkable words : — 

A somewhat similar conception of the method of the future life, though 


not formulated in so definite accord with the conceptions of modern physics, 
is found in the teachings of that brilliant but erratic genius, Swedenborg. 


(pp. 282, 283.) 


The most superficial reading of Swedenborg would show that 
he in no sense whatever was a monist, but a most pronounced 
dualist. This would naturally lead to a distrust of Professor 
Rice’s scholarship generally, but we discover no indications of 
such superficiality and ignorance elsewhere. It is true that he 
does not understand the nature of fire (p. 127), nor the differ- 
ence in ether vibrations which occasion the phenomena of heat 
and light (p. 134). But no scientific man except Swedenborg 
has explained them. He seems to present what is commonly 
held by the scientists of our day with a good degree of thorough- 
ness. Indeed, he shows an unusual perception of Darwin’s 
meaning in his theory of evolution in the following : — 

Darwin spoke of variation as fortuitous.. The expression was an un- 
fortunate one, since people who did not understand his real meaning charged 
him with representing that variations occurred by chance. It is needless to 
say that Darwin had no such meaning. By fortuitous variation Darwin only 
meant variation whose causes are so completely unknown that we can see 
no reason why it should be any more likely to be in one direction than in 
another. It would have been better if he had said indefinite, or indetermi- 
nate variation, instead of fortuitous. (p. 210.) 


With this understanding of Darwin’s meaning he accepts his 
theory of evolution. He says: — 


I believe that Darwin was right both in maintaining the paramount im- 
portance of natural selection, and in conceding the validity within limits, of 
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the factors of evolution asserted by Saint Hilaire and Lamarck [i.e., the in- 
fluence of environment.] (p. 214.) 

It must therefore be confessed that we have no definite knowledge in 
regard to the origin of life. The belief in the evolutionary origin of life has 
absolutely nothing in its support except the force of general analogies... . 
Conclusions that rest only on analogy must be held tentatively and not dog- 
matically. Yet I believe that a qualified and provisional acceptance of the 
conclusions to which analogy points is more philosophical than their rejec- 
tion. When we trace a continuous evolution from the nebula to the dawn 
‘of life, and again a continuous evolution from the dawn of life to the various 
flora and fauna of to-day, crowned in glory with the appearance of man him- 
self, we can hardly fail to accept the suggestion that the transition from the 
lifeless to the living, was itself a process of evolution. (p. 249.) 


The conclusion is that man himself, at least as regards his 
physical nature, is a product of evolution. And while admitting 
that the present tendency of evolutionary thought is to monism 
and materialism, he seems to favor dualism himself, although he 
thinks it possible for the soul to experience immortality in purer 
forms of matter than any now known, as already suggested. 
But accepting dualism, he believes in psychical as well as phy- 
sical evolution, and regards it as quite consistent with a correct 
interpretation of the Christian Scriptures. Thus he interprets 
the Fall as potential rather than actual — not a precipitation of 
man from intellectual and moral elevation into abysmal degrada- 
tion, but, in the first act of sin, a potential fall exists absolutely 
measureless in the forfeiture of possibilities inconceivably glori- 
ous. And in redemption he sees the restoration of those possi- 
bilities. Nothing is said of the vicarious atonement. Instead 
we read : — 


Christ came, not to make man what Adam was, but to make man what 
Adam might have become if he had not sinned. (p. 285.) 


Belief in a personal God is made to depend upon belief in 
one’s own personality (p. 290). Freewill cannot be demonstrated 
to the reason, but is a matter of consciousness. Indeed, this 
is given as a law, namely,—- “A belief which seems to be in- 
alienable and necessary must be assumed to be valid unless it 
can be proved to be false.” The very essence of personality is 
the capacity to act as an independent cause. Creative power 
and creative intelligence have been eternally immanent in an 
eternal universe, thus evolution is without a conceivable begin- 
ning orend. The author adds : — 
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I cannot help thinking that Christian theology will be the gainer by the 
acceptance of such a view. .. . The contemplation of his own attributes 
might seem a fitting employment for a Hindoo Brahm. It hardly fits the 
character of the Heavenly Father, of whom we are told that “He worketh 
hitherto.” (p. 318.) 


The laws of nature are the ways of God. Miracles are under 
higher operation of those laws than are understood by men. 
Providence is the purposeful operation of those laws by the omni- 
scient Lord, in the least as well as in the greatest events. Provi- 
dence enters not into the sacred sphere of human personality 
and responsibility. Prayer is the communion of the human soul 
with God. Answers come in harmony with law. 

Thus the philosophy of our age of science leads us back to the simple 
faith in God’s presence and God’s immediate activity in all life’s experiences 
that is enshrined in the Hebrew traditions of the infancy of the race. The 


whole earth becomes an Eden in which God walks and talks with every 
soul that is pure enough to receive the manifestation of His presence. 


WorRKING WITH THE Hanps.* 


Tuts book is a sequel to “‘ Up from Slavery,” and is a history 
of the development of the Tuskegee Institute. It is a state- 
ment of the problem of the negro and of Mr. Washington’s solu- 
tion of it. He found the emancipated race disinclined to work, 
shiftless, given to incurring debts, and abjectly poor. He saw 
that he must cure his people of their dislike for work and their 
false ideas concerning work. They were slow to do anything 
and they did nothing well. They must learn to love work, to do 
good work, and to become respected citizens. In other words, 
to use an expressive New-Church phrase, they must be led into 
“the love of use.” ‘To many in the South this looked and still 
looks impossible, but Washington delights in making so-called 
impossibilities vanish. 

Beginning with a few unwilling workers, on poor land without 
buildings or animals or tools, he went to work on the thin soil of 
Tuskegee in 1881. To-day about six thousand young people 
have learned the ways of intelligent thrift, about sixty buildings, 
large and small, have been erected by the students themselves, 


* Working With the Hands. By BookeR T. WASHINGTON. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1904. 246 pp. Illustrated. 
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and homes and farms have felt the benefit of Tuskegee training. 
There has been no mere hand training without the adequate 
training of the heart and the head. It has not been the plan to 
make earners of large wages merely, but to make true men and 
women. Without being at all opposed .to education for the pro- 
fessions, Washington sees that this cannot be the general aim, 
that it often leads people to live by their wits, and that it does 
not tend to bring the two races into harmony, as does skilled 
work for which the white man will gladly employ his colored 
neighbor. It is pointed out that Hayti shows the negro wrongly 
educated. 

An excellent point is made here when it is shown that it is 
almost impossible to teach what is right and what is wrong, ex- 
cept by means of a piece of work properly or improperly done. 
The difference between a piece of ground well cared for and 
one neglected shows itself at once. Thus the education at Tus- 
kegee gets down to reality. The question in Washington’s mind 
is simply, “ To what extent will the negro, when given a chance, 
help himself and make himself indispensable to the community 
in which he lives?”’ So far as Hampton, Tuskegee, and kindred 
schools answer this question, they speak very favorably. The 
objects kept constantly in view are these : — 


To teach the dignity of labor. 

To teach the trades thoroughly and effectively. 

To supply the demand for trained industrial leaders. 

To assist the students in paying all, or a part, of their expenses. 


Washington is surely right in holding that agriculture must be 
the leading industry, and therefore he will not take young men 
and women from the farm and educate them away from it, but 
will educate them to love agriculture and to improve it greatly. 
He wants more out-of-door schooling everywhere. He wants a 
garden about every school and would have children taught less 
from books and more from nature. So of ministers he asks that 
they keep in close touch with the people and that they teach by 
good example of home and farm as well as by precept. He does 
not believe in camp meetings, but in vital religion, which reads 
the Bible daily, prays in private, and deals justly with every one. 
_ The day’s prayer at Tuskegee ends with this verse : — 
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Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole ; 

I want thee forever to live in my soul ; 

Break down every idol, cast out every foe; 
Now wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 


The New Church sees-no essential difference between white 
and black, has no fear of the kind so much indulged by those 
who would keep the negro ignorant, and believes in every one of 
every race making the most of himself or herself. It therefore 
cannot fail to honor a man who has so wonderfully risen by 
Divine aid, and has devoted all his powers to the uplifting of 
others. As one looks at the pictures in this book, the ploughing, 
roadbuilding, brickmaking, blacksmithing, woodturning, dress- 
making, laundering, tailoring, typesetting, and many other use- 
ful arts, he wishes that more of our white population could learn 
to let their children acquire skill of hand in these lines, rather 
than to grow up with a contempt for work and a passion for 
wealth and luxury. Our Lord was the carpenter, and how can 
true Christians despise His and like occupations? We need 
more Booker Washingtons in all races. 


A PICTURE OF THE Past.* 


WE are glad to call attention to this attractively written vol- 
ume, the author of which is very evidently familiar with the teach- 
ings of the New Church. Thus, in the final chapter we have 
“‘Grandpapa’’— who occupied a charming old country-seat a 
little distance from the Western village, the earlier life of which 
the author so delightfully pictures — described as sitting “in his 
big chair by the window unfolding his 7Z7ridune’’ while ‘some 
little red volumes of the works of Swedenborg lay on the win- 
dow ledge.” And shortly after, he is spoken of as “reading in 
Divine Providence.” He had, in the morning, brought out from 
their home.in the village the two grandchildren who figure most 
prominently in the slight thread of story which runs through the 
book, and in recounting the ride it is said : — 


The children were very quiet. Grandpa seemed to have forgotten all 
about them, and was humming softly to himself. When he hummed that 


* The Day Before Yesterday. By SARA ANDREW SHAFER. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1904. 
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tune, and looked off over the fields he loved with his large gentle eyes, the 
children were hushed as in the presence of some great and wonderful mys- 
tery. Their first knowledge of the mighty powers, Love and Death, came to 
them with the refrain of the old-fashioned song: — 
“ Where are the days when our hearts knew no care 
Long, long ago — long, long ago ?” 

Mother-had told them that then the faithful old lover was thinking of the 
bride of his youth, their beautiful girl-grandmother of whom he sometimes 
spoke to them in a voice so full of love and longing that their hearts were 
warm with a sympathy they could but dimly understand. Long years before 
she had gone into a world better fitted than this for one so gentle, so lovely, 
and so pure, and now it is long years, again, since he went to find her there. 


And in an earlier chapter we have the following description of 
a death : — 


Finally a night came when the Presence would no longer be denied. He 
whispered something into the dull ear, and he took the listless hand into his 
own, and straightway all the frailty and pain and loneliness fell away and 
Bright Beings, whom the weeping watchers could not see, led the tired spirit 
up the shining pathway to the Better Country it had so longed to see. If the 
watchers had but seen that which was before their very eyes, how quickly 
they would have left off weeping. 


We must confess to having found the latter part of the volume, 
which is largely occupied with the perverse doings of two very 
mischief-loving children, less deeply interesting than the open- 
ing chapters. But at the same time we have followed with 
hearty appreciation the evident endeavor of the author to show 
that the seemingly reckless and abandoned yielding of a bright, 
healthy, well-taught child to the temptation that comes from sen- 
suous desires is not an indication of the deep-seated depravity 
which superficial onlookers often think they can discern. Had 
the story gone a little farther this might have been forcibly 
shown. But, as it is, the thoughtful reader may see a strong 
character in the process of making, and he will not find it diffi- 
cult to construct for himself the sequel. As illustrative of the 
general character of the volume, as well as indicating the author’s 
point of view in writing it, we quote this interesting bit of 
description from the opening chapter which treats of “The 
Village” : — 


Then every housewife expressed herself, not her neighbor, in her garden, 
and there was not a bedding-out plant within fifty miles of the borders, 
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wherein, under her loving care, grew the luxuriant bulbs and shrubs and per- 
ennials which she loved. To walk with one of these gentle gardeners through 
her plantings, was to know an epitome of her life. This rose-bush with 
the loosely petalled blossoms offered to June, and then withdrawn to wait for 
another Longest Day, was from a slip great-grandfather had carried into the 
Western wilderness when he left the old house, soon after the Revolution, to 
make a new home for the girl he loved, and for whose sake he cherished it 
through all the widowed years he bore with cheerfulness and courage until 
he went to join great-grandmother, who had been fifty years in heaven. 
These great pink mallows were from seed brought into that fearful West be- 
fore the eighteenth century had closed its sad drama of exile. The sweet- 
williams were from Mary, who had been so long “away.” The little rosy 
daisies, the tulips, the daffodils, the blue flags, the yellow cowslips, the pink 
rockets, the rose campion, the Japan quincebush, the Prairie Queen above 
the porch, the honeysuckles, the lilacs, the syringas, the heartsease, the sweet 
peas — each had its story. None had been bought with money; each was 
the gift of love, and those were gardens to remember. 


PROGRESS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT.* 


Our attention has just been called to this book, although not 
very new, as an excellent illustration of the progress of Christian 
thought in the direction of the New Church, but without distinctly 
reaching it, unless in regard to the resurrection of a spiritual 
instead of natural body. There is no uncertainty in his views on 
this subject. He says: — 


In my first sermon on the resurrection it was my aim to show that the word 
resurrection is used in the New Testament to mean one thing, and one thing 
only— the rising of the real man into the life of another world when the 
material body dies in this. In this meaning of the word, the resurrection 
must, of course, take place, not at one and the same time to all men at some 
future and far-off day, but to every man in his own order, that is, at the time 
of his death. . . . But the chief thing that has kept men from accepting our 
Lord’s plain teaching about the resurrection is the belief that the resurrection 
body is to be material, that it is to be composed, in fact, of the very particles 
of matter that are laid aside at death. It is seen that no such resurrection 
as this demands has taken place as yet, and from this it is concluded, in the 
very face of our Lord’s most literal and most positive teaching, that no 
resurrection is to take place until the end of the world. This belief is cer- 
tainly unreasonable. It is just as certainly unscriptural. Our Lord, indeed, 
says nothing about the resurrection body. He says to the Sadducees that 


* Sermons. By the Rev. Jacos S. SHipMan, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, 
New York City. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 12 mo. cloth. 
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Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob must have risen from the dead, because they 
are now living. He urges upon Martha, in proof of the immediate resurrec- 
tion from the dead, that those who believe in Him can never die. But as to 
the question, “With what body do they come?” He says not one word. 


(pp. 114-116.) 


For the answer to this question Dr. Shipman goes to the wri- 
tings of Paul, who says, “‘ There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body,” and he continues : — 

It is my own most clear conviction— more than once expressed from this 
pulpit —that the spiritual body is man’s true body; the natural body being 
but its changeful and transitory wrapping; nor in this conviction do I stand 
by any means alone. (pp. 119, 120.) 


In some of his other sermons he shows the scientific and 
philosophical ground for this conviction. He adopts John 
Fiske’s reasoning as to the distinctness, but parallel action, of 
mind and matter. The mind and body are like two closed circles 
which never flow into each other, but at every point act and re- 
act upon each other. To this he adds the following interesting 
discussion of substance : — 

It is very curious how the meaning of the word suéstance in popular usage, 
and the meaning of the same word as used in philosophical thinking, are 
opposed to each other. . . . In popular usage substance means that which we 
can perceive or conceive by means of the senses. In the usage of philosophy 
substance means nothing of the kind. Im the usage of philosophy all that 
we can perceive or conceive of by means of the senses belongs exclusively to 
the category of the phenomenal; substance meaning, as the word implies, the 
unperceivable, inscrutable something which stands under phenomena, and sup- 
ports them as cause supports effect. In popular usage the substantial world 
is the world which we can see around us, and whose objects we can touch. 
In philosophic usage the substantial world is a world which we can no more 
see or touch than we can see or touch the things which lie beyond the river of 
death. (pp. 17,18.) 


This is as near as the writer seems to get to the great doctrine 
of the New Church that the spiritual world is the world of causes, 
and the natural the world of effects. 

His argument for the continued consciousness of the soul after 
the death of the body is excellent. He says: — 

Science cannot touch the question of the soul. But the testimony of con- 


sciousness can, and it does. Consciousness in revealing the soul as personal, 
as volitional, as moral, declares it to be, not the product of the body, but an 
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entity different from the body. This entity now exists. What reason we 
have for supposing that when separated from the body it ceases to exist, I 
challenge any man to tell me. No man can tell me. There is no reason for 
it. . . . The fact that in death the body is unconscious furnishes no ground 
for even a suspicion that the soul becomes unconscious with it. The body 
ought to be unconscious in death. It is precisely what the believer in the 
survival of the soul ought toexpect. The body is but matter, and matter, into 
whatever form it may be organized, can never become a conscious thing. . . . 
It is only the soul that is ever conscious, and when the soul leaves the body it 
is like the breaking up of a partnership in which, according to agreement, 
each party takes out what is properly belonging to him. In this partnership 
the outer body belongs to the natural world, and the natural world would take 
back the outer body. The conscious soul belongs to the spiritual world, and 
the spiritual world takes back the conscious soul. This is all. This, I be- 
lieve, is the only view of the facts in the case that reason, left to itself, would 
think of taking. (pp. 110, 111.) 


His perception of the location of the spiritual world is clear 
and admirably stated : — 


The spiritual world does not lie apart from this world in space. It cannot, 
for the simple reason that the division between the two worlds is not in space 
but in ourselves. It is a division between two different sets of senses — those 
on the one hand belonging to the natural body, and those on the other hand 
belonging to the spiritual body. The same spiritual substance underlies both 
worlds. The same procession of the Divine energy, interacting with the 
human mind, produces both. The only difference is, that to produce the 
natural world the Divine energy interacts with that part-of our nature which 
St. Paul calls the psychical or natural; while to produce the spiritual, it will 
have to interact with that part of our nature which the same Apostle calls 
the pneumatical or spiritual. Death means simply the shifting of this point 
of interaction. Life will not be interrupted. The world will not cease to 
exist, but will be transfigured. As it fades from our view in its natural form, 
it will dawn upon us in its spiritual form. . . . This, I think, we may know. 
To my own mind certainly it is as clear as the clearest demonstration in 
mathematics. (pp. 28, 29.) 

We stand in the spiritual world to-day as really as we ever shall — only we 
stand there within fleshly masks. When the masks fall from us, we shall 
have no pilgrimage to make to see the world of spirits. It will be all around 
us, as real, as natural, as stable as this world of matter is to us here and now. 


(p- 147-) 


But it is not merely in regard to the spiritual world that we 
find these remarkable approaches to the doctrines of the New 
Church by rational interpretations of the Sacred Scriptures, but 
also in regard to the trinity, the atonement, and the Divine 
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Human of our Lord. The results, however, in these directions 
are less clear and satisfactory. Of the trinity he teaches that, 
“God is one as to His substance, but three as to His manner of 
subsisting,” and he tries, in vain it seems to us, to show how three 
Divine persons can result without destroying the unity of the 
Godhead. In doing this he employs humanity as an illustration. 
He says: — 


Human nature is but one. It is never new created, but always communi- 
cated in the mystery of geniture— always “begotten, not made.” And 
always it remains entire. One person has not one fraction of it and another 
person another fraction, but in each personit is as whole and undivided as if 
it were in that person only. And thus, I believe, in the coming into life of 
every child of man, we behold the shadow of that mystery by which the Son 
is eternally begotten of the Father. It is not true that the idea of Father- 
hood has been transferred, by way of figure, to God from man. The truth 
is, rather, that the whole relation of Fatherhood is but a reflection in man of 
that which subsists eternally in God. (p. 155.) 


This thought he applies to the Lord Jesus in a way that ap- 
proaches Swedenborg’s teaching, that God is “ Very Man,” “ the 
Man,” from whom every man has that which makes him a man. 
And in applying it to the Lord’s human, he again approaches 
Swedenborg’s teaching of the Divine Human as the nexus be- 
tween the Infinite and the Finite. For example, we read : — 


My own position, let me say at once, is that original, substantive, humanity 
subsists in God; that in God and man we behold not two alien and exclusive 
natures, but that the Human, in its ideal condition, is included within the 
Divine. (p. 87.) 

Man is but a finite image of God. . . . A material image can copy no more 
than belongsto matter, while a spiritual image can copy no less than belongs 
to spirit. It must, therefore, be living, intelligent, volitional. It must have a 
personality of its own. . . . Do you ask how, by what process such an image 
could proceed from God — how it could get personal otherness from Him? 
You are asking about the whole mystery of life. I do not know. I know 
that a substantial something cannot be created out of nothing. I know that 
we are not God. I know that we are not separate parts of God... . The 
substance of our being — the original and prototype of our humanity — is in 
God. It is in the Logos, or Word, or Son of God, of whom it is revealed 
that not only through Him were all things made that have been made, but in 
Him all things consist; He is the Mediator not in Redemption only, but in 
Creation. Heisthe Unity of the Infinite and the Finite... . He is thus 
the way to the Father. . . . So the mind may contemplate Christ from His 
lowliest and most human traits, where He is one with the humblest of our- 
selves, up beyond the highest reach and limit of humanity . . . to that daz- 
zling summit of glory where He is one with God. (pp. 90-93.) 
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RECORDS OF CONVENTION AND CONFERENCE. 


THE “ Minutes of the General Conference of the New Church” 
represent as usual in neat and compact form the faithful work of 
our English brethren. Their session was held in Birmingham 
from the twentieth to the twenty-fifth of June, and was the 
ninety-seventh since 1791. 

The “ Journal of the General Convention,” held in Washing- 
ton from the twenty-first to the twenty-fourth of May, is a hand- 
some record of the eighty-fourth session since 1817, and contains 
much valuable matter well arranged and printed. It is singular 
that in England the secretary who prepares the minutes and 
does other like work has a fair salary, but the like great labor 
done in this country merely receives the recognition of expenses 
reimbursed. The situations, however, are not precisely analo- 
gous. Comparing the outward appearance of these respective 
records, and their availability for use as handbooks, we feel that 
the preference is decidedly with the Conference “ Minutes,” and 
it would seem a question quite worth considering if a change 
cannot be made in the form of the Convention “ Journal,” 
rendering it less cumbrous and better suited for independent 
use as well as for preservation. 

Without attempting to speak of the general contents of either 
Annual, we are glad to call attention to the “Ordination Ex- 
amination ”’ on pages 97 to 1oo of the “ Minutes.” The lists 
of questions upon the Scriptures and Swedenborg’s Writings, 
which our English brethren propose to their candidates for ordi- 
nation — giving them three hours in which to prepare their 
answers — will be perused with especial interest by many of our 
readers, and with both interest and profit by the students of our 
theological school. 
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Continuation concerning the Final Judgment and concern- 

ing the Spiritual World. 12 mo. Rotch Edition. Paper. 35 cents 
The Intercourse between the Soul and the —_ 12 mo. 

Rotch Edition. Paper . 15 cents 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church: being 

those concerning the Lord, the Sacred Scriptures, Faith, 

and Life. 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . 42 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition $1.00 
Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Love and the 

Divine Wisdom 8 vo. 30 cents. By mail . . 42 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition, with Intercourse between the Soul 

and the Body $1.00 

24 mo. Cloth 30 cents. "Paper . cents 
Angelic Wisdom Concerning the Divine Providence. 8 vo. 

40 cents. By mail . §6 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition $1.25 

24 mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Paper, ro > cents. By mail . 13 cents 
The Apocalypse Revealed. 8 vo. 2 Vols. Each 4o cents. 

By mail . 58 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. $3.75 
Conjugial Love. 8 vo. 40 cents. By mail. . 58 cents 
The True Christian Religion. 8 vo. 60 cents. By mail . 92 cents 

12 mo. Rotch Edition. 3 Vols. ' $3.75 
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